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A RAG CARPET. 
“First, three of red, then three of yeller, two of | before he was well enough to sit propped up in his 


dark blue, then six of black and white twisted, 
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| with the ‘added work and the hovering out in the | 


, cold, father was fain to take to his bed, where for | 


| rags which mother sewed at steadily, were writhing 


several weeks he remained, not dangerously sick, 
but feverish and irritable. In his dreams, the 


serpents, and the mottled balls which she steadily 
heaped in the basket, grew and grew until it 


| seemed to him they filled the room. 


for a feather stripe; then blue again and yeller, 


then red as at first. 
for a stripe, father ? 
ever see!”’ 

The speaker held up a narrow board on which 
the gay combination of colors was wound, and 
viewed it with evident satisfaction. Her com- 
panion glanced up from the paper he was slowly 
and painfully reading. His thoughts were far 
away and it was some time before he comprehended 
what was wanted. 

**A little gaudy, aint it?’’ he finally answered. 
‘*W hat’s it for, anyway ?” 

“Why, I've made up my mind to make a new 
rag carpet for the settin’-room; this old one is 
just about gone. I’m goin’ to have the body of it 
hit and miss, and this is for the stripes.” 

‘‘Now, mother,’’ said the old man, laying down 
his paper excitedly, ‘I don’t want to see you begin 
on that; I’d rather sell something and buy you a 
wool one. They don’t look fit for shucks when 
you git them done. I just hate the sight of the 
pesky rags around.” 

“No doubt you would like to sell something 

and buy a wool one, not a bit of doubt of it,’’ 
answered the old woman, emphatically, ‘‘but by 
the time you get the hired man paid, and the 
taxes, you won’t have over and above a thousand 
dollars left. I know well enough it’s rag carpet 
or none. What in the world would I do with the 
rags if I don’t make a carpet of ’em; take ’em 
and burn ’em ?”’ 
* “Why, yes; why not? I tell you what, mother, 
them things cost more than you think. What 
with your work and the runnin’ back and forth 
about the chain and the weavin’, not to speak of 
the discomfort of the rags around. Mary Ellen 
has a flowered one in her room.” 

‘“‘Mary Ellen, indeed! All of us didn’t happen 
to marry forehanded men like Mary Ellen’s. I 
tell you, Jonn Henry, when I make up my mind 
to make a rag carpet I’m goin’ to, and the less 
said the better.”’ 

She never called him John Henry except in 
wrathful moments, but Mary Ellen’s carpets were 
This oldest sister of her 
husband’s who had married a well-to-do grocer, 
had been held up as a paragon ‘quite too often. 

“I don’t know what's got into you, after all 
these years, to run down rag carpets. My mother 
had rag carpets, and her mother before her, and 
likewise on your gide of the house. I don’t see 
as we can set up to be better than them; 
gooc, honest, religious folks, church-members, 
and some of them deacons.’’ Mother’s voice was 
shrill and high. 

“TI don’t see what that’s got to do with it,” 
muttered the old man, as he hastened off to the 
barn to avoid the storm he saw brewing 

“Mother,” he reflected, ‘‘gets more and more 
set in her ways, and she’s never setter than when 
she’s makin’ a rag carpet.”’ 

The first blasts of November found the carpet 
well under way. There was much preliminary 
washing and drying of worthless old garments, 
and then father’s trials began. 

‘‘Now, father,’’ mother would begin, ‘here’s 
an old pair of pants I wish you’d take your 
penknife and rip up. I can make good, long 
strips out of the legs, and this old dress skirt is 
easy to tear. Make the strips about half an inch 
wide.” 

“But, mother, I want to look over my paper, 
the evening’s all the time I get.’’ 

“Oh, there'll be plenty of time—I want to get 
everything tore up before I begin to sew.” 

In vain father rebelled. He even went so far 
as to spend a few evenings at the house of a 
neighbor, a thing unprecedented in his history. 
The winter evenings in which he had toved to doze 
and read his paper by the fire, were all spoiled. 
The pile of old garments increased apparently 
faster than he could rip or tear. 

Then came a time when mother went through 
the coloring process. To-day she presided over 
the coffee-pot with hands a deep, dark blue; to- 
morrow she passed into a state of vivid yellow, 
which was soon followed by a season of gory red, 
while each meal was but a discourse of her 
different methods and many failures. 

The tariff, the taxes, party politics and church 
affairs had no power to draw her from her central 
idea. Father remained out in the barn as much 
as the weather would permit, and the quiet, even 
peace of his life was no more. 

“Tt’s enongh to make a man wish he hadn’t 
married,” he said, solemnly, to the buff Cochin 
rooster. ‘*To-morrow she’s goin’ to have a sewin’- 
bee and sew ’em up, and like as not you'll be 
made ina pie. I’ve carried water, and beat eggs 
and made fires all day long, and like as not I 
won't get no rest either this evenin’. It'll cost 
enough to feed all that crowd to buy a flowered 


| 
| 





carpet. I declare it’s right selfish in mother.” 
The sewing-bee came off as predicted, and what 


“Do take them away, mother,’’ he begged, but | 
mother did not understand the depth of his dislike | 
and paid no attention to his request. 

The winter wore away and spring was near | 


chair by the fire. His thin, white face and white | 
hair, added to the look of feebleness, gave him a 


What do you think of that childish look that made mother’s heart beat quick 
About as purty a stripe as I | with pain. 


‘Mother, I think I’d like to make a visit. I'd 
like to go to Mary Ellen’s.”’ 

“To Mary Ellen’s,” echoed his wife. 
why to Mary Ellen’s, sickly as you be?” 

‘*Well, I’m tired of home; I feel as if I needed a | 
change.”’ 

She looked at him keenly. In all the years of | 
their married life he had never been tired of home | 
before. Could the rag carpet be at the bottom | 
of it? 

“of don" t see as you need a change so powerful | 
bad,” she said, “I’ve been in the whole winter as | 
well as you; but I’m goin’ to take my carpet to | 
the weaver’s to-morrow, and if you say 80, I'll go | 
by and drop you at Mary Ellen’s.’ 

The old man smiled feebly. Even on a journey | 
the detested thing would go with him. 

“T s’pose Mary Ellen will think you haint | 
been half fed all winter, you look so peaked.” 

“Yes, I do feel as if Mary Ellen’s victuats ’Il taste | 
good,”’ answered father. 

‘‘Now, John Henry, you needn’t go to findin’ 
fault, and you needn’t go to tellin’ Mary Ellen | 
you're starved, neither.” 

Mother spoke with some asperity, for her 
conscience pricked her a little. In the hurry of 
getting the carpet off to the weaver’s there had 
been not a few hasty meals lately. 

“Go, if you want to, and stay, if you want to. 
If you wait till I come after you you'll wait 
awhile.” 

‘“Very well, very well,’’ answered the old man, 
gently, ‘don’t be cross about it.”” 

The next day being fair, they set off together. 
Mother was very stiff and erect, and father looked 
uncomfortable, and somehow felt himself very 
much to blame. 

Mary Ellen welcomed them cordially, and was | 
pleased to have her brother for a visit. She did 
not see or else completely ignored the evident | 
coolness between the old folks, and after dinner 
went off with mother to see the weaver. 

Father, left to himself, viewed his surroundings 
with satisfaction. The roses on the wool carpet, 
the geraniums aglow in the window, the soft 
rockers and the many useless but pretty things 
scattered about the room, were in strong contrast 
to the room he had just left, and appealed to 
his inborn love of beauty. Outside, the April 
sunshine fell warm and bright, and father felt 
benefited by the change. 

“Folks might as well have pretty things around 
them as homely ones,”’ he thought to himself, but 
his loyalty to his wife kept him silent in regard 
to the rag carpet. 

One week passed and then another. As father’s 
strength returned he began to think wistfully of 
home. He had heard no word from there since 
his wife had driven stiffly off to the weaver’s. 

“T needn’t have been so touchy,” he thought, 
humbly, as he sat looking down the road. that-led 
toward home. ‘The lilacs are all out now, and 
somebody ought to be seeing to the garden and 
chickens. To-morrow’s our wedding day, too, 
and all the forty years we’ve never spent it apart.” 

The smell of the spring blossoms drifted in as 
sweet as on that day forty years ago. 

“I must be getting childish to let such a thing 
as a rag carpet come between us,’’ he said, softly. 
“I'll get up early in the morning and go home. 
It*s only a matter of five or six miles, and I’ve no 
need to say anything to Mary Ellen about it.”’ 

Bright and early he trudged off, with his heart 
and feet keeping time to the thought, ‘It’s our 
wedding day, and 1 must be home.’”’ The sun 
rose clearly; the birds were singing and the air 
fresh and sweet in the spring morning. Far down 
the road, he heard the rattle of a wagon. 

“Tf it was goin’ my way I’d ask for a lift,’’ he 
said; ‘I feel like I can’t wait till I get home.”’ 

The wagon came into view with its solitary 
driver, a woman in a deep sunbonnet. It stopped, 
and mother’s face smiled down on him. She 
reached down her hand to help him in, then 
turned the horse’s head toward home. 

“I didn’t think you'd be astir 60 early,”’ she 
said, ‘I was just a-comin’ after you.” He kissed 
her withered cheek fondly, and as happy as young 
lovers they came in sight of the old house behind | 
the lilacs and apple-blossoms. 

“T’ll never say another word if you make forty 
rag carpets. There’s no place like home.” 
“Well, I aint goin’ to make any more,” 
answered mother, with a pretty, pink flush stzal- | 
ing into her withered cheeks. ‘I found, father, 
that it was costing too much, and so I sold it, | 
and put a little of the butter and egg money to it | 
and bought you a flowered one.” 
He gave her a loving look, and they drove up 
to the door in the May sunshine as happy as when, | 
forty years before, they entered it as bride and | 
groom. Frances Prey. | 
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RUSSIA LEATHER. 


An American Boy’s Adventures in Archangel. 
In Four Chapters. — Chapter IV. 


Mobbed by Bogomolskei. 


It was not until the first of March, Old Style;— 
or near the middle of the month, as we reckon 
time,—that work was resumed in the tanneries at 
Archangel. Through the cold, dark season little 
was done but prepare fuel, dig paths through the 
snow and attend the church festivals. There 
were occasional sleigh-rides and many evening 
gatherings. But by the middle of March the 
sawmills at Rusanov were in operation, and the 
tanners were at work on hides. 

In that remote place, people knew little of the 
progress of the war with England and France 
then raging in the Crimea. The governor and the 
Knyaz’ Golitzin received news of it at rare inter- 
vals, but they gave the people very little benefit of 
their information. A rumor went about in Feb- 
ruary that Archangel would be attacked by an 
English fleet; but the people knew but vaguely 
what was going on, and foresaw no danger, even 
when companies of artillery arrived from St. 
Petersburg or Moscow, and gangs of mujiks were 
brought to labor on earthworks along the chan- 
nels of the Dwina in the lowlands below the 
town. 

Vissarion, the governor's son, now and then 
repeated an item of news to me, but always as a 
secret. Mar’ya Feodorovna also confided to me 
one day late in April—the day the ice went out of 
the Dwina, and we had all gone to the embank- 
ments to see the grand sight—that her family were 
about to pack their valuables, in case it became 
necessary to evacuate the city. 

Ordinary affairs went on as usual. It is not 
the custom in Russia to talk of public affairs as 
we do in America. 

I was keenly interested in the prospect of 
hostilities, for if Archangel were blockaded, Mr. 
Brandt told me that the Annabel Ames would not 
come there during the summer, and that I might 
have to remain in Russia another year; perhaps 
longer. 

But we heard nothing of the expected attack 
during May. Indeed, the ice in the White Sea 
does not often permit navigation during that 
month. 

I was heartily tired of Ilarion’s enmity, and 
meeting him alone in our street about this time, I 
held out my hand in token of peace, and said, 
‘*Kak-vi-pozyvaete’’—‘*How are you, old fellow ? 
What's the use of our quarrel ?” 

He struck aside my hand angrily, and giving 
me a black look, passed by without speaking. 

Till then I had not suspected how vindictive he 
was; nor even then did I surmise that he was 
jealous of the kindness shown me by the Knyaz’ 
Golitzin and his family. I had yet to learn to 
what lengths his enmity would carry him. 

During May two river-steamers began to ply on 
the Dwina, and by the twentieth of the month 
large, well-constructed rafts of squared timber, 
loaded with merchandise, and great, roofed river 
scows began to arrive from far in the interior of 
the country, bringing hundreds of bogomolskoi, or 
pilgrims—literally ‘‘worshippers of God.” 

Thousands of pilgrims come down the Dwina 
every season on pilgrimages to the sacred Monas- 
tery of Solovetsk, situated on an island of that 
hame in the White Sea, a hundred and seventy 
miles to the westward of Archangel. 

These Russian zealots were the most oddly 
attired and primitive people I had ever seen. 
Among them were many long-haired, heavily 
bearded popes and scores of aged persons, as well 
as cripples and still others in the last stages of 
disease, all journeying to the holy shrine in hope 
of a miraculous cure. Everywhere I met them, 


wandering about the churches and staring in open- 


mouthed wonder at the sobor, the fire-towers and 
the great sawmills. 

The governor had tidings which led him to give 
orders that the pilgrims should not embark on the 


White Sea at present, and in consequence Arch- | 


angel was soon crowded with them. But foreign 
Vessels coming to load with such freight as 
lumber, leather, train-oil, linseed and flax began 


to arrive at the lower town on the first days of | Many of them were so transported with zeal that | dragged by. 


Style, when the British squadron, steaming down 
the White Sea, arrived off the bar of the Dwina 
and sealed up the city with all its shipping. On 
the afternoon of that long, bright summer day 
couriers arrived from down the river on foam- 
flecked horses, galloping to the governor’s house. 

Even before they had delivered their message, 


the distant low boom of cannon was heard; the | 
enemy’s war-ships were battering down the lofty | 


white lighthouse at Mudiuga, near the mouth of 
the river. 


From the boom of these guns, many of the | 


pilgrims heard actually their first news of the war. 
The whole town appeared to waken at once to thé 
sense of its peril. Crowds, largely of bogomolskoi, 






| from the consulate to see the strange crowd and 
| hear the popes exhort the people. Many droshky- 
men were driving their carriages to and fro; and 
the Samoyedes, with their reindeer and troikas, 
were at their stand for hire as usual, although 
the komary, or mosquitoes, now stung the deer 
almost to frenzy. 

I saw Nikolai and Pope Gospodin cross the 
square, going toward our house. 
astir among the pilgrims all night. Soon after- 
| ward I happened to see Ilarion at a stall in the 
market. Not caring to fall in with him, I started 
to walk across the square, when I suddenly heard 
a shout of “Sluga!’—Spy !|—**Anglyi sluga !"’— 

English spy ! 

Glancing back, I saw many of the bogomolskoi 
looking toward me and shouting, “‘Hudé!’ I 
had a glimpse, too, of Ilarion still standing near 
the open stall, speaking to those around him. 

Instantly I perceived that he had raised the cry 
against me. I advanced to denounce him as a 
villain and a coward; but a number of rough- 
looking fellows were now coming toward me, 
stooping to pick up stones as they did so. 

Seeing that I was about to be mobbed, I started 
to run back to the consulate; but as I turned in 
that direction my eye fell on the Samoyede troikas, 
and among them Lizka standing up to look about. 

Her quick eye and ear had taken in what 
was going on. I heard her sharp 


Lizka rescues Andrew from the Mob. 


|ran shouting through the streets, calling on the | whistle to the deer; they leaped out past me, and 


| Deity to save Holy Russia and destroy the 
| ‘British robbers.’’ Bells clashed and jangled in 
(a score of bell-towers, and throughout the short, 
| bright summer night the tumult did not cease for 
an instant. 
| On that same evening mail-wagons arrived from 
| St. Petersburg bearing late news of the war in 
| southern Russia. The excitement of the people 
| was heightened by an accidental explosion of gun- 
| powder aboard one of the large barkas on the 
| Dwina. 
| By the same mail I received my second budget 
|of letters from home, written in April. Much 
more was known of the war in the United States 
than at Archangel. Un¢le Andrew wrote that I 
| might have to come home by way of St. Peters- 


| burg, and perhaps Hamburg, if the British block- | 


| aded the Baltic Sea. He said that he was trying 
!to arrange with our minister and consul at the 


| Russian capital for defraying my expenses home- | 
| what I had best do next, for I had no design of 


| ward. 
| about this, and it gave me a thrill of patriotic 
pleasure to see the Stars and Stripes flying at the 
consulate. The flag of one’s native country never 
looks so dear as when seen floating on the breeze 
| in a foreign land in time of commotion and 
danger. 

Thus far I had not felt the least personal peril ; 
indeed, I had enjoyed the excitement. This 
morning the pilgrims were marching in a great 





Next morning I went to speak to Mr. Brandt | 
| deer and dogs. 


Lizka, reining them in, pointed excitedly at the 
| troika. She was not one to abandon a friend in 
| trouble. : 

** Dobro !""—Good!—I cried, and jumped in. 
**Ko Dom Brandt !’’—To Mr. Brandt's house! 

A stone thrown from behind fell into the vehicle. 
Another struck among the deer. Hoarse shouts 
of ‘Ne begite tak !’—Hold! Stop!—rose. The 
deer-bounded away, actually ranning over two 
men who were attempting to seize them; but the 
crowd prevented us from entering the head of the 
street of Boy’ar Sergiev, to go to the United States 
| Consulate. 

At full spring we left the square by the street 
| on the east side of Archangel, passed rapidly into 
the suburb of Mir Gorod, and thence by the 
Mezene road into the fir forest. 

For a verst or more we heard the sounds of 
pursuit, but these died away as we ran on through 
the sombre woods; and I then began to think 


| 


becoming a refugee, especially with Lizka, her 
Coming at length to some deserted 
tar pits, I jumped out of the troika, gave Lizka 
fifty kopeks, and advised her to make her way 
back to the city by some other road. 

She left me, and I then went in past the old pits 
and concealed myself in the thick woods. My plan 


to the city and take refuge in the consulate, or 


| was to lie in hiding till nightfall. and then go back 


| procession along the principal streets, singing | 


| hymns, visiting the churches and craving the inter- 
| position of heaven for Holy Mother Russia. 


with the governor, or the Knyaz’ Golitzin. 

I heard droshkies pass on the road, at a distance, 
and the sounds of voices, at times; but no one 
searched for me in the woods, and the long day 
I had literally to fight for my life 


June quite as usual, and none of them had sighted | they shouted like madmen, swinging their arms | with the big, fierce komary, but in the lulls of war- 


a hostile fleet. 

I began to look every day now for the Annabe? 
Ames and Captain Shubael Lunt. 
Then came the memorable 14th of June, Old 


aloft. 

Dogs ran barking beside the procession. The 
| tumult was almost riotous, especially in the great 
| square about the Gostinye Dvor. I went there 








fare with these insects I had time to see how the 
Russians make tar and distil oil of birch in brick 
retorts. 

When the sun had set and dusk fallen, I went 


They had been | 


cautiously back into the suburbs of the city, and 
following the less frequented streets, reached the 
consul’s house. But Mr. Brandt had gone to 
Solombola. I then stole quietly up to the sobdor 
and crossed to the house of the Knyaz’ Golitzin 
Drustov, the man-servant, who admitted me, said 
that the Knyaz’ was at the governor’s house, but 
was expected home immediately. 

I sat down to wait, rather than go forth on the 
street again, for 1 was much fatigued and very 
hungry. I supposed that all the family had 
retired ; but I think that Drustov, who was always 
my friend, carried tidings of my arrival to Mar’ya 
Feodorovna. She presently appeared and accorded 
me a kindly greeting. 

I had to tell her of my misadventure, for 1 could 
think of no other excuse for calling at so late an 
hour. It gratified me to see that her indignation 
rose when I told what Ilarion had done. 

‘*He isa knave!’’ she exclaimed with velhemence 
‘*He is a traitor! And you a guest of our city, 
too, from a country that is a friend of Russia. 

“You have been in the forest all day!’ 
continued, with compassion. ‘‘How hungry you 
must be!’ 

Then she went out hastily, and with Lliya’s aid, 
set a lunch on the table of the large dining-room, 
where I had given my Thank-God day dinner. 
With her own hands she brewed tea for me. 

Presently the Knyaz’ came in, looking tired and 
much disturbed, for he was of infirm health, and 
the excitement of the day had worn upon him. 
Apologizing for my presence, I told him that I 
had been mobbed as an English spy; and his 
daughter finished out my statement by pointing 
out Ilarion’s part in the affair. 

‘“‘Tchort !’ exclaimed the Knyaz’. ‘That was 
a black trick !’’ He seemed to reflect for an instant, 
then said, “You have an American passport, no 
doubt.”” 

“Yes, your excellency,” I 
bring it here in a few minutes.”’ 

‘It is nothing,” he said. ‘But, da da, yes, yes, 
you may fetch it, in case of any need.” 

{ went out and ran to the pope’s house. Nikolai 
let me in. . 

‘‘Where have you been all day?’’ he asked. 
“Tlarion Alexandrovitch came here this morning 
to borrow your penholder. He asked for you. 
We let him go to your chest and get it.” 

I felt surprised that Ilarion had come to me, but 
at once went to my chest, to get my passport. 
Then, to my great dismay, I found that not only 
was the passport missing, but all my other letters, 
among them that to Mr. Wright at St. Peters- 
burg! 

1 searched twice through my chest and then 
hastened back to the Prince Golitzin, to announce 
that my passport and other papers had been stolen 
from me, undoubtedly by this same Ilarion. 

Mar’ya Feodorovna had retired when I returned. 
Only the Knyaz’ sat waiting for me. Under the 
circumstances it is not very strange that some 
doubt of my story and of me should have entered 
his mind. 

He regarded me earnestly for some moments, 
and then said, wearily, ‘“‘This is bad! This is 
bad! But we will see farther about it soon. Good 
night."’ But he spoke very kindly. 

I then went to the house where Ilarion lived and 
called for him. When he made his appearance I 
angrily bade him come out and give me my papers 
Instead of coming out, he shouted, ‘“The English 
The English spy!" and raised the house 
against me. He even opened the window to cali 
tke guard at the prison. 

I made off at speed to the consulate, and found 
that Mr. Brandt had returned. When I told my 
story he advised me to remain in the consulate 
and not stir forth from under my country’s flag 
till the matter was cleared up. 

‘““You will be murdered in the streets, my boy, 
if you do not look out for yourself,’ he said 
“The people here are boiling over now with pious 
fury against the English. I don’t even know 
certainly that I shall be able to protect you. You 
must keep indoors and out of sight.’ 

In the afternoon Mr. Brandt sent to the pope’s 
house for my chest. He also saw the Governor 
Golitzin in regard to my case; and the result of it 
all was that they decided to send me down to St. 
Petersburg by the mail telegas, on the following 
morning. 

“The American Minister may decide to issue 


she 


replied. “I will 


spy! 


| another passport to you, Andy,”’ Mr. Brandt said. 
| **T have no power to do that, but he has. 


If he gives 
you another passport and letters, you can come 
back, if you wish. But the governor will write to 
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him about you, and I doubt if our minister wiil 
deem it advisable for you to return here.” 

‘*Why not?’ I asked in surprise. 

Mr. Brandt laughed, and laid his hand on my 
shoulder. ‘My dear boy, it is hinted that you 
have a susceptible heart,” said he. ‘I don’t blame 
you for that. It does you credit. Young ladies 
sometimes may have susceptible hearts, too. But 
here in Europe class distinctions count for more 
than they do with us in America. So I am afraid 
you will not come back to Archangel. 

“You will set off to-morrow, very early,” Mr. 
Brandt added, and shook hands with me, as he 
said good night, with a sympathetic kindness that 
brought hot tears to my eyes. For it came upon 
me, with dismal suddenness, that I should not see 
Mar’ya Feodorovyna again! 

It was the first heartache I had ever experienced. 
All on a sudden life seemed blank and worthless. 

At three o'clock the following morning I was 
leaving Archangel by fast telega, and I arrived in 
St. Petersburg five days later. ‘There I found that 
Uncle Andrew had already arranged for my return 
to the United States. 

After three weeks I left by steamerfor Hamburg, 
thence sailed for Liverpool, and went home in the 
Annabel Ames, arriving late in the autumn of 1854, 
after an absence of nearly twenty months. 

I had learned how to tan Russia leather; and 
we attempted to put my knowledge in practice, at 
my uncle’s tannery. The principal difficulty lay 
in distilling from American birch a tar and an oil 
the odor of which should exactly resemble that 
from Russian birch. We succeeded to some extent, 
however, and the business for many years proved 
lucrative. My uncle was satisfied with his invest- 
ment in sending me abroad; and the information 
that I had gained went no farther, at that time, 
than my uncle’s shop. 

Perhaps the reader’s thoughts will turn, as did 
my own very often, from Russia leather to the Rus- 
sian maiden of Archangel, Mar’ya Feodorovna. 

“A boy’s will is the wind’s will.” 

Thus sings our Longfellow; yet the fancy of a 
boy of sixteen does not always prove a fleeting 
one. Hence it may not be deemed wholly strange 
that I subsequently returned to Russia where I 
was so fortunate as again to meet my fair young 
acquaintance of the ‘“‘Dwina land.” 

But this was not till more than five years after- 
ward, when I had reached the age of twenty-two, 
and had become a partner in a profitable business. 
The story of my second successful visit to Russia 
may be deferred until the young folks who have 
read of my first are themselves a little older. 

CuarLes A. STEPHENS. 


The End. 
Se el —— 
PROSPICE. 


Naught is so mean as not to be 
Sweet with some hidden melody; 
Naught is so great as not to fin 
Resp in the blest mi 
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SIXTEEN AND FORTY -SIX. 


What a Photograph revealed to Miss Calista. 


“You can suit yourself about it,” said Miss 
Calista, with an air of putting an end to the 
discussion. ‘‘I don’t much care whether it’s cut 
or left standing. But I .can’t pay more than 
seventy-five cents a cord for the cutting; the 
Italians are glad to do it for fifty.” 

“But, Miss Calista, you oughtn’t to put an 
American with a family dependin’ on him on a 
par with Italians, who can live on a few cents a 
day, and have nobody but themselves to look out 
for,”’ returned the man, warmly. 

“T’m not putting you on a par with ’em, am I? 
I'm offering you half as much again for the same 
work.” 

“But I can’t make livin’ wages at less than a 
dollar a cord for hickory wood.” 

“Oh, I guess you can,” replied Miss Calista, 
serenely, as she partially closed the door. ‘Get- 
ting cold, isn’t it? You won’t come in? Good 
day, then. Looks as if we’d have a white Christ- 
mas this year.”’ 

She closed the door against the cold and the 
whirling snowflakes, and went back to her cozy 
seat by the fire, while Jim Cowles pulled his old 
fur cap farther over his ears, and strode angrily 
across the fields toward home. 

‘She gets more graspin’ and miserly every day 
of her life,’’ he said to himself. ‘Cares for no 
one on earth but Calista Belden—thinks poor 
people have no right to live, hardly. Well, ‘live’ 
is about as much as we’// do this winter at such 
wages, and I’ll have to take Joe from school at 
that to do the trimmin’, that’s the worst of it.’’ 

The man was not quite accurate, however, 
when he said Calista Belden cared for nobody but 
herself. Could he have seen her as she took a 
little pile of letters, all in one handwriting, from 
the basket on her work-table, and read them 
through, one after another, with intent, smiling 
face, he would have been forced to acknowledge 
that his conclusion was too hastily made. 

She lingered long over one of recent date and 
postmarked “‘Rome,’”’ a part of which ran as 
follows : 

“It seems too good to be true, Aunt Cally, that 
only another year lies between you and me, and 
the happy life we’ve promised ourselves together 
when my course of study is ended. I can scarcely 
think of anything just now but my picture, and 


| whether it will be admitted, but I have received 
much encouragement. 

‘‘However, it is not my picture, but yours that 
I started to speak about. When I looked at it 
to-day, it occurred to me that this is not really 
your picture at all any more. You must have 
changed somewhat even in the four years we have 
been parted,—I know I have,—and this was taken 
at least a dozen years ago. So I want you to get 
a new one, please, right away, and send it with 
your next letter. I shall expect it now, so don’t 
| disappoint me. As always, Your loving 

“JESSIE.” 

**‘Don’t disappoint me,’ ’’ quoted Miss Calista, 
smiling. ‘‘Well, dear child, I won’t, though I'd 
rather do almost anything under the sun than sit 
| for a picture. But I’ll go this very afternoon. 
| Wonder what I’d better wear, though ? 
| saving my black silk ever since it was made, 
| waiting for some special occasion good enough. 
| Well, I guess the occasion has come; ’tisn’t too 
good for Jessie, if ‘twas every thread cloth of 
gold.” 

Miss Calista,—she was ‘‘Miss Calista’? to the 
whole neighborhood, old and young,—who, as 
became the aunt of a rising artist with a picture 
under way for the Salon, was tasteful and deft- 
fingered, lingered long over her toilet that after- 
noon, endeavoring to fix her scant hair becom- 
ingly, and trying the effect of this and that bit of 
long-treasured old lace. She made, on the whole, 
a good appearance as she walked statelily down 
the village street, conscious of a hundred eyes 
upon herself and her unusual finery. 

It was a perfect December day, cold, crisp and 
sunshiny. Miss Calista felt the influence of it, 
and tripped along like a girl; but her pleasure 
was destined to be short-lived. She had decided 
to go around by her farm, and take a look at the 
piece of timber that had been under discussion 
earlier in the day, and see whether it would not be 
better to let it stand and grow a few years longer. 

A curve in the road brought her to her own 
boundary line, and just beyond a sight presented 
itself that turned her hot with anger. 

The village boys, eager to make the most of the 
first good snow, and thinking the-hill of the high- 





taken down a length of rail fence that separated 
the Belden orchard from the road, thus nearly 
doubling the length of their sliding place. 

With a majestic wave of her arm, Miss Calista 
brought the procession of juveniles to a halt. 

‘How dare you take down my fence?’ she 
cried. “Do you know you're trespassing? I'll 
have every one of you up before the selectmen if 
you don’t put those bars up as you found them 
this very minute!” 

The boys stood looking at her mutely, but 
doubtless with surging emotions. Finally Fred 
Powell, a frank, manly-looking lad, approached 
her and said, conciliatingly : 

“Can’t we stay a little while, Miss Calista? 
We won't do any damage, and I’ll put the bars up 
carefully when we get through.” 

“No, you can’t! I’m not going to have my 
orchard ruined with you running your sleds into 
my trees. Come right out—I want to see those 
bars put up!’’ and she waited until the reluctant 
boys, with wrathful mutterings and angry looks, 
had put the last bar in place. 

She was still in an irritable mood when, at the 
photographer’s very door, she was accosted by a 
leading man of the town, who carried a note-book 
and pencil in his hand. 

“Ah, Miss Belden, I’m very glad to have met 
you!”’ he began. ‘‘Er—you must have noticed, 
with the rest of us, how much need there is of 
missionary work among the poor of Squirrel 
Hollow. The children go to neither day-school 
nor Sunday-school, and in fact, are growing up 
like young savages.” 

‘*Well ?”’ said Miss Calista, chillingly, when he 
paused for a word of encouragement. 

‘‘Well, I suppose there are several reasons for 
this—in the first place, they probably have no 
clothes fit to wear, and in the second—er—” Miss 
Calista’s uncompromising front had driven the 
rest of the good man’s arguments out of his head 
for the moment; but, rallying, he continued, 
‘You can readily see, Miss Belden, that such a 
state of affairs is bound to make Squirrel Hollow 
a vicious settlement if it isn’t soon remedied. 
Now if we could start a little night-school —’’ 

Miss Calista’s irritation had come to a head 
again. 

“’Twon’t do any good to apply to me, Mr. 
Joslyn,”’ she replied, testily. ‘If education can’t 
do more for the Hollow boys than it’s done for 
some I’ve seen to-day,—sons of the first people in 
town, so-called,—if it can’t teach ’em to respect 
others’ rights, instead of pulling down fences to 
turn the whole town into a coasting commons, 
better let ’em stay benighted and ignorant, I say, 
and they may for all of me.’’ 

Whereupon, leaving Mr. Joslyn in a state of 
great amazement, she flounced into the studio. 

“Do you think it'll be a good one, or shall I sit 
again ?”’ Miss Calista inquired of the photographer 
when the ordeal was over. 

“T guess it'll be a good picture,’ was the com- 
forting reply. ‘Of course, you can’t tell much 
about a negative—though you can wait and see it 
if you like. But your expression was quite 
natural, and that’s the main thing.” 

She did not wait to see the negative, although 
her anxiety regarding the picture was keen. In 
her youth Calista Belden had been considered a 
handsome girl, and her good complexion, dark 





I’ve been 


way too short to admit of their doing so, had | 


| blue eyes and perfect teeth were still notable. But 
alas! even these attractive features cannot make 
a person beautiful, as Miss Calista found when, 
on opening the photographer's yellow envelope 
with trembling fingers, her ‘‘counterfeit present- 
ment’’ looked up at her. 

A little gasp of surprise and disappointment 
broke from the original as she looked at it. Was 
that cold, severe, discontented, selfish woman 
really herself ? She remembered the photographer’s 
words, ‘Your natural expression,”’ but he surely 
must have been mistaken ! 

Her next-door neighbor, a Miss Moss, had come 
in to spend an hour, most inopportunely, as it 
seemed to Miss Calista, for of course she could 
not make a mystery of the thing, now that her 
| visitor had seen the photographer’s boy deliver it 
into her hand. But it cost her quite an effort to 
| say, with apparent unconcern : 

“T’ve been sitting for a photograph, Miss Moss, 
—Jessie wanted one of me,—but it doesn’t seem to 





be a particular success, somehow. 
| proof just come; would you like to see it ?” 

Miss Moss was noted for her plain speaking, 
and her hostess knew she would render a verdict 
without fear or favor. It seemed an hour before, 
having adjusted her spectacles to a nicety, and 
looked at the picture from a dozen points of view, 
the visitor finally said : 

*“T call that a good likeness. 
as I can see, but I do’ know’s ye wanted it to. 
I’d always ruther be took just as I am; wouldn’t 
you?” 

**Y-e-s,”’ said Miss Calista, faintly. 

_ Well, that’s the dead image of ye; except, of 
course, when you’re smilin’,’”’ she amended, ‘and 
smiles in a photograph always look kind o’ sick- 
enin’ to me. And then you don’t often smile, 
anyway.”’ 

‘‘No,”’ said Miss Calista. 

The short winter twilight had faded when the 


Miss Calista took the lamp into her bedroom, and 
set it down before the glass on the bureau. Draw- 
ing up a chair she sat down squarely before the 


gazed at it and at her reflection alternately. 

She brought the venerable album from the 
parlor, and turning to the two pictures of herself 
which Jessie had long ago placed side by side 
therein, compared them with the new one. One 
of the two represented her as a woman of twenty- 
eight or thirty, firm, determined, but good-looking, 
the other as a bright-faced, pretty girl of sixteen. 

Miss Calista’s face softened as she looked at the 
round-faced little girl in the quaint dress of thirty 


brought with her—what a host of memories! 


face looked out at it! 

the sordid cares, the petty worries, that now filled 

her days, and crowded out happiness and peace. 
In the dear old times the ‘‘piece of timber’’ that 


would pay better to cut it or let it stand and grow, 
was only a delightful place to spend a morning in, 


their prime. 


start up and away from among the leaves at her 
very feet, and the squirrels and bluejays haunted 
the nut-strewn ground. 

How plainly everything came back to-night, 
after thirty years! The thoughts and dreams of 
| her youth, the child’s view of the future, which 
| was to have been so happy and care-free when she 
| would be her own mistress. She had looked 
| forward to a life so different from the striving, 
|anxious existence led by the majority of her 
neighbors, even in that quiet little corner of the 
world. 

But ah, what irreconcilable stories those two 
pictures told! 

“The man was right,”’ she said aloud; ‘Hetty 

Moss was right. It’s the picture of a hard, 
peevish, selfish woman, but that woman is you, 
Calista Belden! And you are saving thirty or 
forty cents on a poor man’s wages, for Jessie! 
The money would burn her fingers !”’ 
’ The fat little roll of bills which Miss Calista 
took from the sugar bowl in the corner cupboard 
next morning dwindled away in charitable pur- 
chases until only a small handful of silver 
remained to represent it. 

By the time she had got around to the photogra- 
pher’s, it seemed to her quite natural that Mr. 
Joslyn should be standing there, almost as if he 
had not moved since she parted with him two days 
before. Naturally, too, his greeting was not very 
cordial, but Miss Calista was not easily abashed. 

“T’ve been thinking of that Squirrel Hollow 
school, neighbor,” she said, with her usual abrupt- 
ness, ‘‘and I guess you’re right about it after all. 
I havent much money to spare, but jf you can 
find a teacher that’ll see they don’t set the place on 
fire with their antics, you can have that little 
vacant house of mine in the Hollow for a school 
this winter, and I'll furnish wood for fires. Oh, 
you needn’t thank me,”’ when he tried to, ‘‘I guess 
it’s my business, as well as yours.” 

Much to the photographer’s surprise, she said 
to him, “I’ve come to tell you you needn’t make 
up a lot of these pictures—I only want this one.” 

“Only one?” echoed the man. “It'll cost you 
pretty near as much as half-a-dozen would.”’ 

“T don’t care, I’ll pay it; but I only want one, 
and that as soon as you can get it.” 

She wanted to see Jim Cowles, and so took the 
road to the farm again. The boys looked up at 








This is the | 


Don’t flatter ye, | 


visitor left for home, and as soon as she had gone, | 


glass, took the proof again from its envelope, and 


years ago, who came back out of the past, and | 


What a bright world it had ‘seemed when that | 
There was then no hint of | 


now raised the momentous question of whether it | 


when wild roses and wild strawberries were in | 
And oh, the charm of the hazy | 
October days, when the partridge brood would | 


her defiantly as they passed her, dragging their 
sleds over the bare places on the hill. Miss Calista 
would have avoided them had it been possible, 
but just then, much to her relief, Cowles himself 
appeared in sight around the curve. 

“T’m more than glad to see you,” she said to 
him, when they met.; ‘I was going to your house, 
but I’m pretty nearly beat out. Now, about that 
piece of timber; I don’t think I want it cut, at all, 
but I see there’s a sight of work needs doing on 
the old place—the fences down, the barn doors 
sagging and that south pasture ‘ll soon be nothing 
but a field of sumac. Now if yon’ll take the 
place in hand, and work it till everything’s ship- 
| shape again, I’ll pay you whatever you say is 
right.” 

“All right, ma’am; that'll suit me. Look out 
there, boys! D’ ye wanttorun over folks? Well, 
then; keep in the middle of the road!’ 

‘‘Aint much snow in the middle of the road for 
“em to keep on,”’ said Miss Calista. ‘Poor things 
don’t look as if they was havin’ a very good time. 
| S’pose you tell ’em, Mr. Cowles, that if they'll be 
| careful, and not run into the trees —’’ 

“Yes’m. Boys,’ he called, ‘‘“Miss Calista says 
| ye may take down the bars and use her medder, 
| if you'll be careful of the trees.” 
| Miss Calista passed on without appearing to 
| hear the buzz of question and comment which 
this announcement called forth, such as, ‘What'd 
| he say?’ ‘Bully for her.” ‘She aint so mean, 
is she?’’ ‘*No; she’s a brick.” 

When she had gone a little further, a shout of, 
“Thank you, Miss Calista, we’ll be more’n care- 
ful,”” quite warmed her heart with its heartiness. 

That night, in her letter to Jessie, she said, «I 
am sorry to disappoint you, Jessie dear, but 
you will have to do with the old picture until 
you come again, which I rejoice to know will be 
soon. I find I have been growing cross and selfish 
and hateful in the lonesome years without you.” 

She said not a word about the new picture, 
| which had come home in the meantime, but before 
going to bed she put the despised thing where it 
would meet her eyes every time she entered the 
rodm, and when she awoke in the morning. And 
| there was a world of meaning in the one terse 

sentence she addressed to it before blowing out the 
| light: ‘Stay there and remind me.” 
NEwuie E. C. Scorr. 
| 
| 
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LOST RIVER. 
A Story of the Northeast Wilderness. 


By William J. Long. 
Author of “Bits of Bird Life,’ “Alek’s Injun Devil,”’ etc. 
In Seven Chapters.—Chapter I. 


The Expedition. 


Not far from the Canadian boundary, in that 
wild part of Maine which lies between the Eagle 
Lakes, the Aroostook and the St. John River; in 
the very heart of what is called the Lost River 
region, a large lake lies among the hills, shadowed 
and watched over by dense forests of evergreen. 
The place is still beautiful with the beauty of 
untouched nature; but it is, and always will be, 
lonely and forbidding. 

West of the lake rises an immense shoulder of 
the hills, topped by a rocky bluff, on the very 
summit of which grows a stunted pine overlooking 
all the country. Here two eagles have built their 
nest, gathering a mass of coarse sticks in the 
crotch just under the wind-swept top of the old 
pine, since time when the memory of the oldest 
Indian hunter runneth not to the contrary. Kep- 
lagahmoos—Eagle’s Nest—the lake is cailed in an 
Indian tradition. 

If the reader, one morning in September, could 
have stood above the eagle’s nest on the stunted 
branch that served the birds as a watch tower, and 
looked with the eagle’s eye far down the outlet, 
glimmering like a silver ribbon here and there 
among the dark spruces, he would have seen two 
bark canoes pushing slowly upward against the 
current. The first canoe was driven upward by 
two white men, greatly unlike in physical appear- 
ance. 

In the bow was a slight, wiry, muscular man, 
whose every movement showed the trained canoe- 
man. Not a whirl nor treacherous cross-current 
in the ugly bit of river before them escaped his 
eye. His body swayed easily, now out over the 
current with his arm half-buried, now carelessly 
back with the pole against a sunken rock. The 
canoe obeyed him like a living thing that knows 
its master. 

Behind him in the canoe was a large, strongly 
made settler, a Scotchman evidently, whose power- 
ful muscles drove the canoe forward in the course 
mapped out fronmi the bow. In some queer way 
which old canoemen learn he read his directions 
from the back of his companion’s head, and needed 
to ask no questions. Evidently they were used to 
working together, and wherever a canoe might go 
through dangerous water these were the men to 
take it. 

The second canoe, though well handled, did not 
take the stiff rapids with quite the ease and cer- 
tainty of its leader. In the bow was a boy of 
perhaps seventeen years, evidently the son of the 
Scotch settler, and like him, tall and strongly built. 
In the stern was a Milicete Indian; not a large 
man, but, like most of his tribe, overdeveloped 
about the shoulders—no doubt from many genera- 
tions of pole and paddle. 

His straight black hair almost concealed his black 
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eyes, that saw nevertheless all things that stirred 
and rustled along the banks. His voice, when he 
oke to the boy, was low and pleasant to hear. 
The old felt hat at his feet found its chief use as a 
drinking-cup—it is the last garment of civilization 
adopted by thé Indian, and the first to be thrown 
side. 
. Both canoes were deeply loaded with traps and 
a winter’s provision, for they were moving slowly 
upstream with a party out for a winter hunt. 


The ‘‘Cap’n.” 


Pierson, the big Scotchman, known among the 
settlers below as “Cap’n,’” had settled on the 
Aroostook, near the New Brunswick line, fifteen 





years earlier, bringing with hjm his wife and little | 


boy, Neil. His cabin was built on the very edge of 
the great wilderness which then stretched away 
north and west. Here he labored and prospered, 
winning strong friends by his honesty and frank 


hospitality, and making strong enemies among a | 


gang of smugglers, the offscourings of a score of 
settlements far and near, by the unflinching integ- 
rity with which he discharged his duties as revenue 
officer. 

Smuggling on the border is looked at very 
leniently, even by the best settlers; only a strong 
man, and a good one, can do his duty as officer and 
yet keep their esteem. 

But farming and keeping a lookout for smuggled 
goods were not the Cap’n’s only occupations. He 
was a skilled hunter; and sometimes, when the 
price of furs was high, he left a deputy in his usual 








people in general along the Aroostook heard them 
with uneasiness. Shrewd settlers, however, like 
Mr. Pierson, suspected they were invented by the | 
old Indian to keep trappers away from a rich 
hunting-ground. If so, they succeeded well. So 
far as known, not a sable-trap, unless it were that 
of the old Indian, had ever been built on its ridges. 


Suspicious Characters. 


without unloading, the rest would be comparatively 
easy. Sandy, who was never known to make a 
carry till he had tried the rapid, thought he saw a | 
way up; and the “Cap’n,” who trusted Sandy and 
his own big muscles, was ready to try it. 

Leaving the second canoe, the two pushed out 
and crept slowly up, Neil and Lolo following along 
shore over the rocks. 

Nothing else interested the youth so keenly as 
an exhibition of strength, skill and nerve in a 


Aside from the stories, some things puzzled even | dangerous position. 


the hard-headed Scotchman. Two or three “char- | 
acters” of the little settlement, long suspected of 
belonging to a gang of smugglers, were most | 
diligent in spreading uncanny rumors about Kepla 
gahmoos; and it was hinted that canoe-loads of 
rum and other contraband goods came down the 
same river that the old Indian was known to take | 
going back. 

This river came from the wilderness into the 
Aroostook some thirty miles back from the settle- 
ment, and was believed to have no other possible 
connection with the St. John, that flows from Maine | 
through New Brunswick to the sea. 

It was as much this mystery-element about the 
lake and river as its promise of furs that induced | 
the Cap’n to choose Keplagahmoos for this expedi- | 
tion. But he found difficulty in hiring the right | 
kind of men to go with him. Not an Indian nor a 
hunter but dreaded the lake, and demanded exor- 
bitant wages. 

“Sandy” Johnson, a rough, wild lumberman who 
feared nothing in earth or air, consented to go at | 
once. He was the best canoeman on the river, | 


Neil's Fingers grasped the Rock. 


place, took wife and boy to the house of his 


| peaceable and trustworthy when sober, but very 


brother, who had followed him to Maine, and spent | intemperate when he had a season’s wages in his | 


the whole winter in the woods. 

Long study of the habits of animals had made 
him a successful trapper, and his small savings | 
generally received a substantial increase at the end | 
of a winter’s hunt. 

Neil, the boy, grew up knowing the hardships 
and the delights of a settler’s life. He worked on 
the farm, sharing the responsibility and the man- 
liness of his father’s life. There were no schools 
near, but his education was looked after by his 
gentle, sunny mother, who had had the benefit of 
an excellent school training. 

Once Neil had accompanied his father on his 
winter’s hunt; then his life seemed as nearly 
ideal as it ever could be. He loved the woods and 
hunting; not a bird nor a beast in the whole forest 
but was to him an object of keen interest. From 
his quick sympathy with things out-of-doors, every 
excursion into woods and fields became to him a 
kind of adventure. 

The trip they were now taking had been in Pier- 
son’s mind for several years. Neil was seventeen, 
and his mother’s training had almost prepared him 
for college. But money was scarce, as it generally 
is in a settler’s house. Furs were higher priced 
than for many years past; so in the previous 
summer Pierson had planned a hunt on a larger 
scale than ever before, intending that the proceeds 
should go to Neil for his education. The boy’s | 
delight knew no bounds when he learned that he | 
was to go, too, and work for himself. 


Far to the north of the settlement, in the midst of | in his finger. 


an unknown forest region, was a large lake that | 


had for years excited Pierson’s keenest desires for | a grin, striking the mink again and tossing it dex- 
exploration. The only information about it was | terously into the canoe with his pole. Then he shot 
brought by a queer old Indian, who made his | the canoe in beside the rock while Neil nursed his 
appearance in the settlement at long intervals with | finger. 


a canoe-load of furs. 


| must start without a much needed fourth man, 


| picking up the mink by its tail, swung it round his 
| head with a shout of victory: 


pocket. He had often known the kindness of 
Pierson and his wife, and served them faithfully 
whenever he could. 

Almost at the last moment, when it seemed they 


Lolo, a restless, wandering Milicete Indian hunter, 
drifted into the settlement, and was hired before 
the rumors had much effect on his natural supersti- | 
tion. 

The canoes had been pushing steadily upward 
all the morning, and now the foremost one glided 
in beside a shelving rock for dinner, while the 
second was shooting about the pool below after a 
mink, in a way perfectly reckless to any but good 
canoemen. 

Neil and Lolo had taken to each other from the 
start. They liked the woods in much the same | 
way; so when a mink glided out from under the 
alders, and flashed out of sight, Neil just pointed 
with his finger, and they shot after him. 


The First Mink. 
Up and down the canoe went, flying across 


current, whirling about with dizzy rapidity, till 
Lolo made a lucky drive with his pole; and Neil, 


“Hurrah, father! First money for college!” then 
he dropped his trophy with a yell, as the mink 
climbed up its own tail and buried its sharp teeth 


“Take-um t’other end, nex’ time,” said Lolo with 





Soon they were lying about a fire on the 
rock, the smell of the dinner that Sandy was cook- 


| ing making them ten times hungrier than before. 


An Indian Hermit. 


| usual, for the river had grown wild and rough 
beyond anything they had before encountered in 
| this unknown region. 


This Indian’s proceedings on such occasions 
never varied. The furs sold, he would stock his 
canoe with traps, ammunition and some coarse | 
provisions; then he would take to drinking, and 


remain intoxicated until his money was spent or | even Sandy shake his head. 


stolen, when he would disappear with his canoe by | 
night, and not be seen again for two or three years. 

At first his son came down with him; but he had 
been killed by an “Injun devil” one winter, and 
how the old man came alone. 

He cunningly avoided all questions meant to 
secure information about his hiding-place, but for 
a long time it was supposed to be somewhere near 
Keplagahmoos. When questioned about the lake, 
he told marvellous stories. 


The stop at dinner on this day was longer than 


Half an hour after starting they sent the canoes 
ashore again at the foot of a long rapid that made 


He had stepped out to make his way along shore 


Three times the canoe, poled by the “Cap’n” and 
Sandy, rested in the shelter below a rock. Each 
time it seemed as if human strength could push it 
no farther against the angry current that boiled 
about it; yet the top grew nearer. Just above it 
now was the last and hardest pitch—a wild plunge 
of seething water amidst sunken rocks, tossed up 
in ugly white breakers by the swift rush. Thirty 
feet up-stream a broad, flat rock divided the current 
and set it swirling treacherously before it met the | 
sharp pitch. 

Long and carefully Sandy studied the ascent; 
then the canoe crept slowly out from behind the 
friendly rock into the full rush of the current. 
Neil watched with breathless interest. 


An Exciting Moment. 


Up, up, it forced its way; now held trembling, | 
vibrating, like a frightened living thing; now driv- 
ing its bow through the white torrent in response 
to the powerful thrusts of the poles in perfect | 
unison. Marvellous were the skill, the strength, 
the cool nerve, the har 
mony of action. 

The canoe reached the 
upmost dip of the current, 
and hung there trembling 
an instant, its bow throw 
ing up a white, curling 
crest at either side. One 
more mighty effort and 
they might reach the head. 
Backs were bent and mus 
cles strained, when a loud 
shout from Sandy rose 
above the roar of the tor- | 
rent. 

A single glance at his 
pole, bending fearfully 
in the current, told the | 


Cap’n of the trouble, | 
and the danger. The pole 
had cracked between 


Sandy’s hands; it could | 
not be raised again with. | 
out sending the canoe 
whirling like a bubble 
down the rapids. 

Sandy could not drop 
the pole to seize another 
that lay~“beside him, for | 
by an instant’s pause, an 
instant’s slackening of the 
strain that held them in| 
their dangerous position, the rush of the current 
would whirl the bow aside, and smash it among 
rocks below. 

Slowly Sandy’s hand slipped down till it grasped 
the pole about the weakest spot; the other was | 
buried deep in the current; and he waited for he 
knew not what. 

Out on the rocks Neil stood one startled instant 
as the shout came faintly to his ears; then he 
saw the danger, and with an answering shout of 
encouragement turned and bounded down the 
rocky shore to his canoe. | 


Neil to the Rescue. 


In a minute he was running back, up and down 
in a desperate scramble over the slippery rocks, 
with a coil of small rope about his neck. When he 
was abreast of the helpless canoe his father turned | 
his head at Neil’s encouraging shout; but the Cap’n | 
did not yet understand what his son meant to | 
attempt. No words could be heard; silent and | 
wondering, he waited for the boy’s help. 

From the first startled instant Neil had room for 
but one thought—he must reach the flat rock above. 
Once abreast of it he waded slowly out, heedless of 
the protestations of Lolo, but a few steps in the 
swift current convinced him that the deep water 
in the middle would sweep him off his feet. He 
turned back to seize a rough pole of driftwood 
lying among the rocks. Then he started out again, 
but well above the rock. 

Step by step he worked his way out, bracing his 
pole firmly against the bottom below him. A 
single slip now of foot or pole might mean death 
for him, and for the two brave men below—but he 
never thought of that. 

It seemed an hour before he reached the edge of 
the deepest current that ran with an arrow’s swift- 
ness on either side the big rock. There he stopped, 
for he knew he could step no farther. 

An instant he waited, gathering his strength for 
the effort. Then, dropping the pole, he threw him- 
self, with hands outstretched and head upstream, 
across the current, swimming for the flat rock in 
midstream. 

In a twinkling he was sweeping by it. His 
fingers grasped it, held an instant, and were torn | 
away. But the force of his rush was broken. He 





| the world. 


| with instead of across the current saved them. 


Then came a steady strain that Neil could resist. 

On the rocks ashore Lolo swung his hat in a 
silent Indian cheer. A wild yell from Sandy rang 
above the roar of the rapid; but the Cap’n’s low, 
fervent “God bless ye, lad, that was a grand deed!” 
the brave boy could not see nor hear. 

It was characteristic of the two men that, when 
the first canoe was safe above the rapid by the aid 
of Neil’s line, they went back and brought the 
second one up in the same way, taking Neil from 
his rock as they came up. That night they made 
camp on quiet water and slept for the first time 
on the river, beyond the roar of rapids. 

Just at dusk Lolo, who was standing by the river, 
looked up suddenly, and pointed to a large bird 
winging his swift way up-stream above the tree 
tops. A wild, tremulous call came floating down 
as he passed. Lolo brightened on the instant. 

“Find lake soon now,” he said; then he added in 
answer to the question in Neil’s eyes, “Hukqueen— 


| the loon—see it, w’en he holler dat way flyin’.” 


Hukqueen was right. The next night found them 
camped on Keplagahmoos. 


(To be continued.) 


<o- 


AT WINTER’S END 


Winter is by, 
Blue shines the sky, 
Primroses blow 
Then why should I 
Sit still and sigh’? 


Selected. —John Addington Symonds 
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BUILDING GREAT TELESCOPES. 


The Mechanism of a giant modern Telescope. — How Star- 
Gazing is made easy. 


Among the first discoveries made with Galileo’s 
telescope were four moons of Jupiter; the fifth 
satellite was seen for the first time when the great 
Lick equatorial was turned upon the planet. Thus 
the most recent rewards of astronomical research 
are strangely linked with the earliest in the history 
of the telescope and three centuries of achievement 
spanned. 

The development in the art of telescope-building 
within the period has been extraordinary—for 
Galileo’s instrument hardly equalled a good modern 
opera-glass. 

The opinions of astronomers were for a long 
time divided upon the relative merits of reflecting 
and refracting telescopes. The great reflector of 
Lord Rosse is the greatest instrument of that sort 
ever built. In all probability there will never be 
another reflecting telescope of equal magnitude. 
For the investigations which constitute the chief 
part of modern astronomical investigation can be 
carried on to far better advantage by means of 
refractors. 

America to-day builds the greatest telescopes in 
The new Yerkes instrument, now being 
constructed for Chicago University, will be twenty- 
five per cent. more powerful than the great Lick 
telescope, and its power will exceed by nearly fifty 
per cent. that of any in Europe. 

With the exception of the rough glass disks, 
which come from Paris, practically everything 
connected with these matchless instruments is 
made in tais country. The lenses are ground by the 
Clarks, of Cambridgeport, Mass., the incomparably 
fine spectroscopes are made by Brashear, of Pitts- 
burg, and the ponderous frame and complicated 
mechanism are built by Warner & Swasey, of 
Cleveland. In all these important respects it can 
be said without question, the United States has 
equalled in skill and surpassed in achievement the 
rest of the world. 

The difficulties attending the grinding of great 
lenses thirty-six and forty inches in diameter have 
often been described, but the obstacles overcome 
in making the immense tube to put them in, the 
great pier upon which to support them and the 
complex machinery necessary to direct and control 
an instrument weighing tons have rarely received 


| much attention. 


A modern telescope is a complicated machine, 
and its construction involves as much mechanical 
skill as the building of a power loom or a perfecting 
printing-press. 

Until recent years the measurement of celestial 
distances and the observation of the stars with a 
view to determining location at sea were the 
principal work of the astronomer; but the applica. 
tion of the spectroscope and photography has 
wrought a revolution. 

The new astronomy gives much more attention 
to the nature and character of heavenly bodies 
than to their motions and distances. It tries to use 
the stars, to a certain extent, as laboratories and 
instruments for researches such as cannot be con- 
ducted here, and to secure from their light facts 
regarding higher temperatures and widely different 
conditions that may prove useful in terrestrial 
investigations. 

This change has multiplied the functions of the 
telescope threefold, and greatly increased the 
difficulties of its manufactare. 

The Lick telescope was the first great instrument 
thus fully equipped, but the revolution has been 
so complete that the United States government 


| recently threw away the mounting of the twenty- 





The lake was haunted, | 


| for a look at the rough water; but hardly had he 
| entered the fringe of bushes when he turned and 
| beckoned them tocome. There, through the woods, 
was a well-worn carry-path, where they had thought 
not even hunters had ever before been. 

“Who make-um that carry?” said Lolo. 

“Well,” said Sandy, blankly, “I heerd tell that 
the ole Injun come up this river; likewise that 
smuggled rum come down it. I begin to believe 


clutched again, and seized a ragged spur above | six-inch equatorial of the Naval Observatory at 
the slippery green water-mark. The swirl of the | Washington—which is only second in power to the 
current carried him in close beside the rock; a Lick in this country, and is surpassed by but two 
moment later he had clambered out, and was lying | abroad—and contracted for an entirely new one. 
across it, safe. The old mounting had cost twenty thousand dollars 
and was built in 1870. 

The proper mounting of a telescope is hardly 
less important than perfection in the lenses. If 
ordinary movements jar the instrument, or if the 





Sending a Line to the Canoe. 


He fastened about his waist one end of the line; 


he said, by evil spirits. One of these, in the shape | some of the yarns about it, after all.” 

of an “Injun devil,” had killed his son; another,| The others were busy searching for some expla- 

in the same fierce beast, had hunted him for | nation of the path. It was well worn, and so wide 

years. |that it was evidently not made by an Indian. 
Only a magic charm, he said, kept him from the | Nothing was found, however, to indicate its use; 

beast’s claws whenever he raged round his camp | and the party returned to their canoes in silence. 


in some wild winter storm. Strange voices howled | But such a path in this wild region gave their | feet against the ragged s 


in autumn nights about the lake, and strange | thoughts plenty to be busy about. 


adventures were his whenever his canoe disturbed 
its waters. 


Such stories were repeated and magnified till rough pitches. 


Just above the foot of the carry the river rushed 
down between two ledges in a series of quick, 
If they could surmount these | 








| the other he sent floating down the current, guiding 
| it till it swept against the canoe. Sandy, watching 
| his opportunity, dropped his pole to seize it; and 
braced himself. On the rock above, Neil at the 
| same moment took a quick turn of the slack line 
| about his waist, and threw himself back with his 
pur his hand had clutched 


a moment before. 
There was, as the fope straightened, a heavy tug | 

that nearly dragged him from his place, and noth. | 

ing but the Cap’n’s coolness in guiding the canoe 








mechanism is clumsy and awkward to handle, its 
utility is greatly lessened, while a bend of one- 
fourth of an inch in a tube forty feet long renders 
accuracy impossible. 

Freedom from tremor and ease and delicacy of 
movement are primary qualities. It must be built 
so solidly as not to lose exactness of position, and 
the mechanism must enable the tube to be easily 
directed to any point of the heavens. 

How difficult it is to secure these requisites in 
an instrument, the tube of which, like that of the 
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new Yerkes telescope, weighs six tons, can be | 
imagined. | 

Until recent years, the monntings were made | 
by instrument-makers who were better able to | 
judge of the quality of the lenses than to perfect | 
the mechanism necessary to their highest use. But | 
modern instrument-makers approach the problem | 
of mounting a telescope as if it were a problem for | 


the mechanical engineer. The Cleveland builders 
had, at first, no idea of engaging in the business. 
They first undertook, out of personal interest in 
astronomy, to build a small instrument for their 
own use. They made so many improvements 
over old mountings that astronomers presently 
became interested, and orders began coming in 
regularly. 

In the past eight years they have built upward 
of fifty telescopes, varying in size from those with 
a six-inch object-glass to the giant thirty-six-inch 
Lick and forty-inch Yerkes. 

The new mounting for the Washington instru- 
ment of the Naval Observatory, though scarcely 
half as ponderous as the Yerkes, is similar to all 
the instruments of these makers, and a description 
of it, as it appeared in the shops of the manu- 
facturers, will apply with approximate accuracy 
to all improved American telescopes. 

The light-gathering object-glass, twenty-six 
inches in diameter, requires a tube thirty-two feet 
long to bring its light to a focus where the micro- 
scopic eyepiece magnifies the image for the eye. 
This tube is of steel, tapering from a diameter of 
thirty-one inches at the centre to twenty-six at the 
object-glass, and twenty-four where the eyepiece 
is attached. 

Every sheet of steel has had its strength care- 
fully calculated for the strain put upon it. The 
thickness varies from one-tenth of an inch at the 
centre to one-twelfth at the ends to guard against 
bending. Black paint is the only finish or orna- 
ment. The whole is poised on the end of the 
declination axis so perfectly that a finger-touch 
moves the two-thousand-pound tube. 

Every telescope is placed so that its polar axis— 
indicated in the illustration—is exactly parallel 
with the earth’s axis, and points directly to the 
pole of the heavens. At right angles is the decli- 
nation axis. Each bears a graduated circle, as 
shown in the cut, the one on the polar giving the 
right ascension, or celestial longitude, and the 
other the declination, or celestial latitude, of the 
star under observation. 

Besides the coarse, outer graduation, each has a 
fine inner scale read with a microscope, and illu- 
minated at night by a tiny electric light. 

When the observer wishes to fix the instrument 
on a star, he turns the tube till he reads the proper 
degrees of right ascension and declination; and 
then uses the small telescope, or ‘‘finder,’’ mounted 
on the side of the great tube, to get it squarely in 
the field of vision. 

By means of reflectors, the readings of the fine 
scale in right ascension and declination are brought 
down to the eyepiece, and thumb-screws at either 
hand clamp the tube firmly to the axes. 

Thus, without leaving his seat, the observer 
can control the great instrument and work for 
hours without an assistant. Formerly ropes 
and pulleys were used, and two men handled an 
instrument more tediously and less easily than 
one can now handle it. 

The weight of the tube and declination axis 
rests entirely upon the polar axis, which is firmly 
fixed to the twenty-ton cast-iron rectangular 
supporting pier. The pier is about two stories 
high. 

A necklace of anti-friction rolls at the top of the 
polar axis, and hardened steel ball-bearings at the 
bottom, similar to those in the best bicycles, 
reduce friction as much as possible, while within 
the axis elaborate gearings are arranged to enable 
the instrument to perform its complex duties. 

The complicated machinery necessary to move 
the great instrument itself is matched by that 
provided for the observer. Instead of being forced 
to use a very high stand when the star is low in 
the sky and the eyepiece far above the floor, the 
observer now touches an electric button, which 
puts hydraulic rams in operation, and lifts or 
lowers the floor at will, its highest level being the 
balcony shown in the illustration. 

In the head of the supporting column is the 
great driving clock—which has three motions, one 
each for sun, moon and stars. Electricity winds 
it, and by it the telescope, when clamped to the 
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polar axis, follows the star, or moon, or sun from 
rising to setting. 

Continued observation is thus possible, and the 
arrangement has also enabled astronomers to 
photograph stars too faint to be seen through the 
telescope with the eye, the usual dry-plate being 
exposed sometimes as long as six hours, and the 
cumulative effect of the faint rays giving the 

image. 

When thus following a 
star, the great tube of 
one of these immense 
telescopes, thirty, fifty or 
seventy-five feet in length, 
seems like a giant hour- 
hand moving around the 
dial of the heavens, and | 
the instrument in its mar- 
vellous complexity and | 





perfection becomes a mechanical triumph scarcely 
less wonderful than the sights revealed by great 
modern lenses. Samvet G. McCuvre. 


ip aeons 


WRONG. 


Wrong is forever wrong,— 
It may be glossed until we know it not. 
And painted till it glisten as the dew of heaven; 
Yet still ’tis wrong and the omniscient Eye 


Jiscovers it. ‘ 
Original. W. R. FISHER. 


oo —____—__ 


AN OLD QUARREL SETTLED. 


It is a pleasant thing, amid rivalries of faction 
and the din of contending policies, to turn for a 
moment to the happy ending that has just been 
reached in the dispute between Brazil and the 
Argentine Republic, and to think that, in this 
simple decision by the President of the United 
States, there has been established a principle of 
unquestionable importance for the future welfare 
of the American continent. 

The story of the dispute, which has taxed the 
wit and patience of lawyers, diplomatists and 
sovereigns for four centuries past, carries us back 
to that romantic age of quest and conquest, when 
Spain and Portugal were rivals in the work of 
colonizing South America. 

The glamour of the earlier discovery by Colum- 
bus still brooded over the New World, and so 
intense became the struggle for its possession that 
Pope Alexander VI. deemed it wise to trace, a 
hundred leagues west of the Azores, a meridian 
line to signify that all lands discovered to the east 
of it should belong to Portugal, while all dis- 
coveries made to the west of it were to become the 
property of Spain. 

The line was subsequently modified by an 
agreement known as the Treaty of Tordesillas; 
but the change did not prevent disputes about the 
ownership of territory, nor did it ward off the 
difficulty which was to become the chief source of 
contention between Brazil and Argentine. 

The persistence of the dispute has been one of its 
characteristic features. Ever since, at different 
periods of the sixteenth century, the Spaniards 
caught their first glimpse of the river La Plata, 
and Pedro Alvarez Cabral, the Portuguese 
explorer, discovered the Brazilian coast, the 
hardy pioneers from the Iberian peninsula, speak- 
ing different branches of the Romance tongues, 
yet not unlike each other in civilization, have gone 
on developing territories that, rich in resources, 
are still the wonder of the traveller and the delight 
of the naturalist. 

It was the destiny of both colonies to experience 
the common southern lot of insurrection, revolu- 
tionary outbreaks, and war itself. Each caught 
the democratic spirit from the north, and the 
same north saw both successful in their effort to 
throw off the yoke of the mother country, the 
Argentine Republic in 1816, and Brazil in 1822 by 
a bloodless revolution. 





But the dispute had meanwhile defied all 


attempts of lawyers and legislators to bring it to 
an end; and its final settlement, by the award to 
Brazil of a territory about as large as our own 
state of Maryland, is mainly due to an agreement, 
reached in 1890 under what is known as the Pan- 
American Conference, between the United States 
and many of the countries of Central and South 
America. 

The interesting feature of this agreement is its 
provision that American lands shall not in future 
be held by right of conquest, and that international 


disputes, instead of involving war, shall hence- | 


forth be settled by arbitration. 

How far such a compact will stand the test of 
time it is impossible to foresee, but that it should 
have been made by so many of the states of North, 
Central and South America is of unmistakable 
significance. The fact that it has been carried 
into effect by the recent action of Brazil and the 
Argentine Republic gives emphasis to the prophecy 
of President Harrison, who declared that the 
execution of the treaties contemplated by the Pan- 
American Conference would ‘‘constitute one of the 
happiest and most hopeful incidents in the history 
of the Western Hemisphere.” 

Arbitration is still a comparatively new instru- 


ment of civilization, yet on the American continent | 
It is} 


the conditions are greatly in its favor. 
especially needed in the central and southern 
territories, where an almost perpetual state of war 
has long formed the chief obstacle to stable insti- 
tutions and an orderly industrial development. 

For the United States to be regarded as the 
natural arbitrator in these immense regions might 
be a greater triumph for our republic than could 
be won by any interference, diplomatic or other- 
wise, in their domestic affairs. 


-o- 


A SONG OF DAWN. 


I called gray Night to speak my doom, 
Wandering in tears, 
wilderness of gloom 
th shadowy fears. 
I met gied Morn upon the hills 


alking in light, 
And all that crowd of threatening ills 
Fled at her sight. 
Selected. —John Todhunter. 


ooo——————— 


THE PACIFIC RAILROAD DEBTS. 


The question what shall be done with the claim 
of the United States against the Union and Central 


Pacitic railroads, is not to be decided by the | 


present Congress. The bill which had’ been pre- 
pared and reported, providing for refunding the 
debt, was defeated by a decisive vote in the House 
of Representatives. 

- It is not difficult to understand how the question 
arose. As soon as California had become a part 
of the United States measures were considered for 
connecting it with the rest of the Union. A rail- 
road across the continent to the Pacific seemed the 
dream of visionaries. 

By and by the Civil War broke out, and the 
fear that California might join the South or even 
set up a government of her own, induced Congress 
to adopt extremely liberal measures to encourage 
the construction of a railroad. 

The final act was passed in 1864. The two 
companies, one building from the Missouri River 
westward, the other from Sacramento eastward, 
received the promise of an enormous subsidy in 
land for each mile of road constructed. 

In addition, the companies having made a first 
mortgage on their respective roads as they should 
be built, the government agreed to issue its own 
bonds for an amount equal to that mortgage, and 
to exchange them for the second mortgage bonds 
of the company. 

These second mortgage bonds are now near 
maturity, and they will all be due in less than 
four years. The companies had the money for 
the government bonds, and used it in various 
ways. A part of it was expended in building the 
roads; much of it has gone in dividends to stock- 
holders; and there is reason to fear, much also 
went to swell the individual fortunes of certain 
directors and officers and managers of the roads. 

The question what was to be done has been 
considered many times by Congress. It was orig- 
inally provided that a share of the money earned 
by the companies by carrying mails, military 
detachments and army supplies, should be with- 
held, and applied to the reduction of the debt. 

But under this provision almost nothing was 
withheld; and so, in _1878, an act was passed 
establishing a sinking fund into which the com- 
panies were required to pay annually one-fourth 
of their net earnings. This sinking fund is not at 
present one-half of the amount of the first mort- 
gage bonds; and of course the government would 
fare badly if it were to take only what is left after 
the first mortgage bondholders have been paid. 

This matter is one on which the people in the 
states through which the line of railroads run feel 
very strongly. ‘They complain of extortionate rates 
charged by the roads, and attribute the magnitude 
of the charges to the plundering of the roads 
by those who have managed them in the past. 
Whether they are right or wrong is, of course, a 
matter on which we express no opinion. 

Three courses were proposed to settle the matter : 
First, to foreclose the government’s mortgage and 
sell the property in the market; second, to fore- 
close, pay off the first mortgage bonds and operate 
the roads as government property or lease them; 
and third, allow the roads to fund the debt—that 
is, to postpone for fifty years the payment of their 
debt to the government. 

The bill which was defeated in Congress, in the 


| House, provided for refunding the debt on fifty 

years’ time. Of course nothing can be done before 

the fourth of March, when the term of Congress 
|expires. Many of the Western congressmen urged 
| strongly a series of suits at law, by the govern- 
| ment, to recover from the estates of the railroad 
| magnates that which is alleged to have been appro- 

priated wrongfully. This, also, will not be done 
| by the present Congress. 


SS 


AMERICAN. 


| A dinner was arranged in a Southern city in 
| honor of a visitor from a Northern state, and the 
| host, when the cigars were lighted, began to raliy 
| his guest by repeating some of the usual sectional 
| jokes. 

“We now have a Northern Yankee at our mercy,” 
| he remarked, jocosely, “and hope that he will not 
be intimidated by the presence of so many South. 
erners. We can assure him that revolvers and 
bowie-knives have been left in the anteroom, and 
that he is safe, at least until we get our hats and 
arms.” 

Everybody laughed, and expected that the visitor 
would respond to this badinage by making full use 
of his privilege of ridiculing Southern peculiarities. 
He surprised the company by speaking in another 
vein. 

“Our host,” he began, “travelled with me in 

Europe, and I observed that wherever we went he 
registered himself as an American, and never as a 
Southerner. I thought it was a good example to 
.follow, and invariably put myself down, not as a 
| Northerner, but simply and proudly as an Ameri 
| can. What seems to me singular is the fact that 
| two men, who were content to travel all over 
| Europe as Americans, should fancy that they are 
| anything else in their own country. I do not know 
why I should be anything at home that I am not 
when I have crossed the sea and gone among for- 
eigners.”’ 

By this time the company perceived that they 
were to have something better than old-time Yankee 
talk and sectiona] quips. They encouraged the 
visitor to continue by applauding him heartily. 

He ended by making a common-sense appeai for 
a more general use of the good old word “ Ameri- 
can.” 

“Let us not be proud of our common country,” 
he said, “when we are abroad among strangers, 
and ashamed of it when we are athome. Iam from 
the North and you are in the South, but there is no 
source of patriotic pride which is open to you that 
is not mine as well by virtue of my birthright as an 
American. Nor can I glory in anything that is not 
yours also. If there be anything to be ashamed of, 
it is a reproach to us all.” 

The company rose when the visitor sat down and 
joined in singing “Hail Columbia” and “He’s a 
jolly good fellow.” They voted it one of the best 
after-dinner speeches which they had ever heard, 
and congratulated him heartily upon his success in 
substituting wholesome and stimulating patriotism 
in place of the light diet of acrid sectional jokes. 





* 
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MERCILESs. 


One of the most dramatic scenes of modern his- 
tory occurred in Paris last January, when Captain 
Dreyfus, who had been tried and found guilty of 
betraying the secrets of the French government to 
the Germans, was publicly degraded. 

He was taken in an open van through the crowded 
streets, being greeted with the fierce howls and 
threats of the populace throughout the whole of 
the way. On reaching the parade-ground of |’Ecole 
Militaire the van was drawn into the centre of a 
hollow square composed of several thousand sol- 
diers, representatives of every department of the 
army and navy. They were brought there to see 
the doom which France awards to a traitor. 

The verdict was read, and the commanding gen- 
eral solemnly declared: 

“You are unworthy longer to carry arms. In the 
name of the people of France we degrade you.” 

The adjutant then tore from his clothes the buttons 
and red stripes denoting his rank, took his sword 
from him, broke it and threw it on the ground. 
Two soldiers led the degraded man slowly around 
the hollow square while he was greeted by his old 
comrades with cries of “Traitor!” and “Judas!” 

The sentence was then read, which condemned 
him to imprisonment for life on an island on the 
African coast, and the poor wretch was at last 
allowed to creep out of sight of the world in which 
he had lived and loved, and poorly played his part, 
forever. 

When a French soldier is condemned to death for 
desertion, the signs of his humiliation are even 
more cruel. In the presence of his old comrades 
his gloves and sword-belt are taken off by an 
officer who strikes him with them on the mouth in 
token of contempt, and then throwing them on the 
ground tramples them in the dust. 

There are certain punishments in this country 
which are as severe as these, as they leave a sign 
of infamy which never can be removed. In some 
states a convict is branded with letters signifying 
his crime. No matter how deep his repentance or 
how noble his after-life, he is forever a criminal in 
| the eyes of men. The brand can never be effaced. 





——_—_—_~¢o 


RYE WHISKEY TIPPLE. 


| “Which one of thie alcoholic liquors is the least 
| injurious for man to drink?” 

This question was asked a Philadelphia physi- 
cian of recognized eminence. He endeavored to 
answer it honestly in the light of his large expe 
rience; but since both the question and his answer 
implied that every alcoholic liquor is injurious, 
nobody who would not wish to inflict needless 
injury upon himself will care to know what was 
the reply. 

The doctor, however, told a story that is worth 
more than his answer to the question. ; 

When in the West, several years ago, the phys! 
cian spoke to a judge, who has since died, of the 
considerable number of rugged old Western law- 
yers whose invariable tipple was rye whiskey, and 
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raised the question whether that was not the least| “Every man in the Light Division knows my 
harmful of strong drinks. name.” 


“Doctor,” said the veteran jurist, “you are a 
stranger here, and you see only the survivors.” 


~ 
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WHAT CONFESSION DID. 


It is difficult for a master, even though he is a 
stern disciplinarian, to punish the boy who frankly 
confesses that he has done what he ought not to have 
done, and deserves & sound whipping. Sir George 
J. Elvey, in his “Reminiscences” as an organist 
and composer, tells an anecdote of his school days 
to illustrate the influence of an honest confession. 

George had been away from school on sick leave 
for several days. The morning on which he was 
returning to school he met several of his school- 
mates, who told him that a review of the troops 
was to take place that day. The boy was devoted 
to suldiers and took great interest in military dis- 
plays, and at once told the scholars that they must 
excuse him to the master, Mr. Skeats, on the plea 
of continued illness. They went to school, and he 
went to the Downs to see the review. 

But fortunately for George,—for it is fortunate 
for a wrong-doer to be found out,—the master, 
grieved to hear such a poor account of a favorite 
pupil, went after school to the boy’s home and 
anxiously inquired about him. His mother, greatly 
surprised, assured the teacher that George was 
much better, and had gone that morning to school. 

As George was returning from the review, the 
boys, having learned of the master’s visit of 
inquiry, met him, in great consternation, and held 
a solemn council. They feared that they would be 
severely punished for telling a lie to shield a com- 
rade, and he for playing truant, and wisely con- 
cluded to make a “clean breast”? when summoned 
into the teacher’s presence. 

The summons was issued the next day, after 
school, and all stood before Mr. Skeats, fearful of 
the consequences, for he had a violent temper. 

“Well, boys,” said he, in a solemn voice, “what 
do you think you deserve now?” 

“A good thrashing, sir!” they exclaimed in 
unison. 

The frank and unexpected admission of their 
guilt and their deserts so disarmed the teacher’s 
wrath that he exclaimed, “Good boys! good boys! 
You may go home.” 

Their dismission, so different from what they 
had expected, gave them not only satisfaction, but 
impressed upon them the moral fact that confession 
is good for the soul, and sometimes for the body. 





ae 


POLITICS AS A GAME. 


Doctor Parkhurst of New York in a talk with a 
reporter not long ago described a common type of 
politician as a man “who may be honest, who may 
be incorruptible, who may be reputable, but who 
handles great interests without any appreciation of 
those interests. Men are to him mere blank figures, 
blank checker-men, and he moves them on his board 
without reference to the public.” 

It is precisely this kind of politician who in the 
long run does as much harm as the man who is 
personally corrupt. The ‘‘boss” of the first type 
will not enrich himself directly from the public 
treasury, but he will connive at every kind of 
trickery and dishonesty by others to attain his end. 

That end is personal success, the admiration and 
envy of those struggling unavailingly for the same 
objects, the general exclamation at his wonderful 
shrewdness and superior skill in managing men. 

Such a politician cares nothing for great public 
questions in themselves, nor even for his party in 
itself—although party-fealty is his constant cry; 
he uses these things merely as cards in the game 
he is playing. The zest of the game, the exhilara- 
tion of winning, are to him in politics what other 
men find in the racing of horses or yachts. 

The cure lies in the refusal of voters to be longer 
used as pawns on the bosses’ political chess-board. 
That kind of politics is what Emerson had in mind 
when he said, ‘Some day we shall supersede poli- 
ties with education.” 


et 


WELL TURNED. 


It would be a pleasant thing if all people who are 
plagued with short memories had the ready tact by 
which the composer Rossini once turned his own 
defect into a graceful compliment. 

He met at a dinner one evening Bishop, the 
famous English song-writer, to whom he had been 
introduced on a previous occasion, and to whom he 
had taken an instant liking. 

“Good evening, Mr. —,” began Rossini, cor- 
dially, extending his hand; but the name of his 
English acquaintance had basely deserted him for 
the moment. 

There was scarcely a perceptible hesitation on 
his part, however, for instantly he began to whistle 
softly the opening bars of Bishop’s glee, “When 
the wind blows.” 

The face of the “English Mozart,” as Bishop was 
often called, lighted up with a smile of gratifica- 
tion, and Rossini’s failure to recall his name was 
instantly forgiven in the recognition of his pretty 
compliment. 


+ 
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THE GENERAL’S NAME. 


Sir George Brown, who commanded the Light 
Division of the British Army in the Crimea, used 
to ride in front of his troops straight at the foe, 
without an indication that he was in danger. The 
gallant bearing of their commander had an animat- 
ing effect on the soldiers, who always spoke of him 
a8 “the general,” not knowing him by any other 
name. This ignorance once cost Sir George one 
pound. 

During the worst of that terrible winter, Sir 
George went to Lord Raglan, the commander-in- 
chief, to urge the expediency of his showing bim- 
self more frequently in the camps. 

“What good will it do?” retorted Lord Raglan. 

“Oh! twill cheer the men up. Why, sir, numbers 
of my men don’t know your name,” answered Sir 
George. 

“But they don’t know your name, George!” 














“T’}] bet you a pound the first man we ask does 
not.” 

“Done,” said Sir George; and they rode to the 
Light Division camp. 

“Come here, my man, who am I?” 

The soldier halted at three paces, straight as a 
ramrod. “You’re the general, sir!’ 

“But what is my name?” 

“You’re the general, sir;” and nothing more 
could be elicited from him. 

Sir George paid up on the spot. 


APPLAUDED 


Doctor Holmes was a master of the art of so 
arranging a discourse as to take his hearers by 
surprise. What they did not anticipate from his 
lips happened to fall from them. On one memo- 
rable occasion they were struck with astonishment 
as they found themselves in a rhetorical ambush, 
lured by the verbal skill of the master. The occa- 
sion was the opening of the new building of the 
Harvard Medical School in the autumn of 1883, 
when Doctor Holmes delivered a lecture before 
the faculty and government of the college and a 
large audience. In the January Scribner’s Doctor 
Thomas Dwight describes the scene, wherein all 
the audience were astonished, and a part mentally 
paralyzed. 


The question of admitting women to the Medical 
School had been debated, and the new movement 
had been defeated, through the opposition of a 
gat majority of the faculty. Doctor Holmes had 

nclined to the losing side. On this occasion, after 
speaking in his most perfect style on woman as a 
nurse, he concluded: 

“T have always felt that this was rather the voca- 
tion of woman than general medical, and especially 
surgical, practice.” This was the signal for loud 
applause from the conservative side. When he 
could resume he went on: 

“Yet I, myself, followed the course of lectures 
given by the young Madame Lachapelle in Paris, 
and if here and there an intrepid woman insists on 
taking by storm the fortress of medical education, 
I would have the gate flung open to her, as if it 
were that of the citadel of Orleans, and she were 
Joan of Arc returning from the field of victory.” 

The enthusiasm which this sentiment called forth 
was so overwhelming that those of us who had led 
the first ‘applause felt, perhaps looked, rather 
foolish. I have since suspected that Doctor Holmes, | 
who always knew his audience, had kept back the 
real climax to lure us to our destruction. 


TOO SOON. 





ODD MOMENTS. 


A great deal of work and study may be done if 
the odd moments of time are systematized. 
Harper’s Bazar quotes several examples of those 
who had acquired the art of working by snatches: | 


A woman who was obliged to wait at the break- 
fast-table for a dozen boarders to straggle down, 
in her waiting moments manufactured yards of a 
dainty lace, which she found a profitable way of 
employing the time. 

Another young woman, who daily waited a quar. | 
ter of an hour for an elderly friend to go driving, 
kept a book on the hall table, and in the waiting 
times of one summer managed to do a creditable | 
amount of historical reading. | 

Another kept a book “going” in each room of the | 
house, and whenever she waited for dinner man- | 
aged to read a few chapters of whichever book was | 
handiest. 

The only reading moments of one busy woman 
was the time she spent every day putting her baby 
to sleep, and her book was kept in readiness to 
be used. 





CHALK WAR-SHIPS. 


Perhaps the class in chemistry may explain 
this amusing experiment, suggested by Donahoe’s 
Magazine: 


Shape pieces of chalk into ships, planing the 
bottoms evenly, and use matches for masts and 
smoke-stacks. Mark some of the ships with black 
ink, and leave the others uncolored. Place the 
rival ships in a = or plate, close to an imaginary 
line, and pour vinegar in between the forces. | 

You will hear a sharp, hissing sound like escap. | 
ing steam, and the ships will at once move forward, 
leaving tracks of foam in their wake. Their speed 
increases as “ew near the dividing line, and they 
come together with a crash and bump, striving to | 
push one another out. 

Sometimes the battle is very exciting, the victo- 
rious side being the one with most ships left in the | 
centre. 
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WOMAN’S RESIGNATION. 


The cool, calm resignation of women was illus- 
trated during the recent severe earthquake which 
shocked the city of Mexico. A correspondent of 
the Boston Herald, writing from that city, tells the 
story of how women accept the inevitable: 


Some Mexican lady friends were at church pray- 
ing for the rest of us, up in the northern part of the 
city, when, as they relate to me, they felt faint, and 
all at once heard the roof crack and saw mortar 
falling all around them, while the great chandelicrs 
swung back and forth as in a steamer in a storm. 

I asked them why they did not get up and run, 
but they replied simply: 

“We just shut our eyes, commended our souls to 
our Maker, and went on with our prayers for the 
city full of people!” | 


HIS RIGHT HAND. 


An anecdote of England’s naval hero, Lord | 
Nelson, told in the Argonaut, illustrates his gen- 
erous appreciation of those who served under him: 


When he was presented to King George IIL., at 
his levee, his majesty congratulated him on his 
a actions; after this eulogium, he condoled with 

im on the loss of his arm. Nelson turned round 
to Captain Berry, who had been the companion of 
many of his exploits, and introduced him to the 
king, with this remark: 

“My loss, I assure your majesty, is ~~ Oa great 


as you imagine, for here is my right hand. 


**SUPPRESS DEM PUFFS.” 


An old-time darky butler, such as may be found 
occasionally in Philadelphia, used grander expres- 
sions the older he grew. 


He was helping a visitor the other day to don her | 
walking-jacket, and as he noticed that she was still | 
struggling to push in her rebellious big sleeves, he | 
suggested, een pm | 

“P’r’aps you will hab de goodness to allow me to | 
suppress dem puffs, madam.”—New York Tribune. | 
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BOATS THAT BOYS CAN 
By George A. Stewart. 
In Two Parts.— Part One. 


Careful Directions for making a flat-bottomed Skiff. 


The desire to build boats, as well as to sail in 
them, is inborn in most boys, and is commonly 
shown by those who live near any boatable water. 
Such of these as have any aptitude with tools are 
likely to attempt the construction of a boat of 
some kind. The ambition is praiseworthy, but 
the work is too often a failure. 

It might faii much less often if boys understood 
at the outset that some skill with the tools, and 
good care in the building are required for even the 
simplest kinds of floating craft. But skill and 
care are not beyond any persevering, handy 
boy; and when he has succeeded with one boat, 
the construction of other kinds is much easier. 
Acquaintance with the inside of a boat-build- 
ing shop and a careful habit of watching how 
things are made and put together there, will be 
invaluable.to the boy, for some of the methods 
of the shipbuilding art are not employed in 
any other handicraft. 

The first attempts at boat-building, even of a 
skilled house-carpenter, are often very crude; 
yet he is likely to succeed better than the aver- 
age boy. But some lads have keen eyes and 
dexterous fingers; and I have known the first 
boats of some young amateurs to do good 
service for many @ year. 

It is for the purpose of aiding others to like 
success that I have complied with The Com- 
panion’s request to write on boats that boys 
can build. 

Next to a square-ended scow, the simplest 
kind of a boat to build is the flat-bottomed 
skiff or punt—a useful craft, and one from 
the construction of which boys may learn a 
great deal that will serve them well in more 
ambitious efforts. 

The first requisite of the amateur builder is 
a large room or shed. If it is in or near a 
boat-shop, so mnch the better. It should be 
big enough to hold the boat when completed, 
and to give space, also, for a stout bench or 
two as well as for a little elbow-room in all 
directions. Nothing is more discouraging, 
more destructive of your pleasure, than to 
work in cramped positions, without room in 
which to handle the planks to advantage. 

The builder must make sure that his building 
room has a door large enough to allow of the 
removal of the boat when finished. I have known 
grown-up builders who had to take down a wall 
of their shop before they could get their craft into 
the open. 

If the boat is built in a rough shed, little harm 
is done if an end has to be knocked down to get 
the boat out. But it is awkward to tear down the 
side of one’s house to release a craft that might be 
bought for ten or fifteen dollars in the open 
market. 

The young boat-builder needs a good kit of 
tools, as the less experienced the builder is, the 
more he needs good 
implements. A stout 
bench of good size, 
with a vise or two, 
a number of hand- 
screws, @& cross - cut 
and a splitting -saw, 
several planes of dif- 
ferent sizes, chisels, bit-stock and an assortment of 
bits, some nail sets and a claw-hammer, will all 
be found useful to the beginner. 

As he progresses, he will feel the need of other 
tools, such as a grindstone with which to sharpen 
his tools, or an adze, or even a broadaxe, to 
lessen heavy labor. But it is better to start with 
no confusing number of tools. 

Begin simply. Take on other tools as those in 
hand are mastered, and the need for more becomes 
apparent. 

To learn the uses of tools it will be expedient 
to visit some boat-building shop and see how the 
workmen handle theirs. In general, whenever 
“stumped” by anything, the young builder, 


‘after trying his best to master the difficulty him- 


self, should take a run to the nearest boat-shop, 
where he can examine some boat, either built or 
in process of construction. 

Still if such workshops are not easily available, 
a persevering boy can get over all the difficulties 
in the way of building a skiff without much 
outside help. 

For a foundation upon which the skiff shall 
rest, three stout ‘‘horses,’’ set about four feet 
apart, should be stoutly cleated to the floor. Upon 
them a hard pine plank, about ten inches by two 
inches, and ten feet long, should be fastened with 
spikes. 

The foundation should be firm, else the work 
will not come true. The floor, sides and roof of 
the workshop should be solid also, as b-aces are 


continually being put out to them to hold the work 
in shape. 

For the bottom and sides of the skiff, get some 
planking of common white pine, as clear as 
possible, and planed on both sides to a thickness 
of five-eighths of an inch. This will make the 
skiff rather heavy; but as we are to use nails in 
the construction we need heavy stock. 

The proportions of such a skiff may vary 
somewhat, but let us assume that this one is to 
be ten feet long on top, and eight and one-half feet 
long on bottom. The widest part, at the top, 
shall be three and a half feet, and at the bottom 
two and a half feet. The width across the stern 
shall be two and a half feet on top and two feet 
on the bottom. 

For the bottom get two planks, each fifteen 
inches wide and eight and one-half feet long. Lay 
these down side by side. Then take the half 
widths at the intervals denoted by the frames 
on the drawing; lay off the half widths on each 
plank, and with the aid of a wooden batten, draw 
the outline in chalk. In other words, draw the 
outline of the bottom of the skiff, then saw the 
planks to this outline. 

Before cleating the bottom planks together, it 
would’ be well to bevel their outside edges, as it 
is easier to handle one plank than the two 
together. 

The sides of the skiff are to be nailed on outside 














of the bottom planks, and as the sides are not 





so as to give the greatest strength at the union of 
the bottom and sides. - 

The reason for getting the frames out of knees 
or natural crooks is that their grain runs from 
end to end of the frame, which is therefore much 
stronger than a frame sawed out of straight 
timber. 

It is well to have frames long enough to lap by 
each other clear across the bottom; but short knees 
will serve if they extend six inches on to the 
bottom, and are side-bolted to cleats that run 
across the bottom. 

Galvanized iron boat nails should be used for 
nailing the frames to the bottom, and, to avoid 
splitting, holes should first be bored for them with 
a gimlet bit, a little smaller than the nail. The 
clinch on the nail’s end will hold it firmly, and 
the swelling of the plank, after the boat is in the 
water, will prevent leakage at the nail holes. 

The heads of the nails should be slightly coun- 
tersunk; but in soft pine it would be enough 
to drive them home with a nail set. Of course all 
these nails must be driven from the outside of the 
skiff and clinched inside on the frames. The 
work is much simplified when one person clinches 
the nail while the other drives. 

To hold all firm, a rough joist, two inches by 
two inches and a dozen feet long, should be 
secured fore and aft, just above the height of 
the top of the stem. This joist should be secured 
in place by stays nailed to it, and running to 





“The Girls saw a pale, tearful Face.” 


vertical, but slope outwards or “flare,” the outer |the roof and sides of the shop. To this joist 


edges of the bottom plank must be bevelled off to 


correspond. 

The inside edges of the two bottom planks must 
be planed to a perfectly true surface, as their 
junction will be a seam in the bottom of the boat, 
and must not leak. Next it will be in order to 
join securely the two bottom planks. 

They should be placed side by side on the 
‘“horses,”’ and their edges kept snugly together, 
care being taken not to bruise the bevelled outer 
edges. Then hard pine cleats, of one inch and a 
half by three-quarter inch, should be set across 
the bottom planks at intervals between the frames, 
as shown in the drawing, and nailed to the planks 
with clinched nails. 
Thin galvanized iron 
nails, one inch and 
five-eighths long, to 
give a clinch of about 
one-quarter inch, will 
be sufficient. 

The nails should be 
driven about two inches apart, alternating, toward 
the edges of the cleat, in order not to split the 
cleat by having the nails all in a line. Gimlet- 
holes, a little smaller than the thickness of the 
nails, should be bored for each and all. 

With the bottom planks cleated together, the 
next step will be to spring the bottom to the 
required shape. Though such skiffs are called 
flat-bottomed, their bottoms generally have a 
small “‘rocker,”’ fore and aft, of say three inches. 
To get this curve, lay the bottom on the foundation 
plank, and block it up at each end to a height of 
three inches. Then, with an upright to the ceiling, 
spring the centre down till it rests firmly on the 
foundation plank. 

Next get out the two pairs of frames and secure 
them in place. It will be best for the beginner to 
get some oak or hackmatack knees of the proper 
shape, which will be easily found at some boat- 
building yard. If these are not obtainable, then 
get a knee in the rough, and have it sawn at a mill. 

The beginner may get knees from the woods, 
and saw them to shape himself. But as this is 
rather difficult, and the timber is long in seasoning, 
it will be better to get seasoned knees of the proper 
shape if they can be had. 

The frames should be ‘sided’? one inch, and 
‘molded’ one inch at the heads and two and 
one-half inches in the throats. That means that 
the edge to be set against the bottom and sides of 
the skiff should be uniformly one inch wide, 
while the thickness of the knee itself should vary 








the stem-head and transom knee and the top ends 
of the frames should be secured by stay-laths, to 
keep all firmly in position for bending the planks. 

A stem piece of oak or hackmatack should now 
be nailed on to the forward end of the bottom. 
This should be two and a half inches by one inch 
and a half, shaped according to the plan from a 
natural crook. It should extend six inches on 
the bottom board. A small oak knee should be 
nailed to the bottom board at the stern in a similar 
manner, to hold the transom or stern board. 

A couple of thin battens should now be sprung 


around the frames, and lightly nailed to these and 
| about the bride’s clothes and presents. 


to the stem piece. These will show just how it is 
necessary to bevel the edges of the frames. As 
the side planks are sprung to follow the curve of 
the boat’s sides, the edges of the frames must be 
bevelled or else the frame edges would not set flat 
against the sides of the boat. 

The battens will show whether the frames are 
fair and whether the bevel is true. The pairs of 
frames should now be lightly stay-lathed together 
to keep them secure till the side planks are on. 

It will be possible to get single planks fifteen 
inches wide and five-eighths of an inch thick, for 
side planks. The curve corresponding to the 
“rocker” of the bottom should be laid off, and 
the plank sawed to correspond. Then, at the 
proper intervals, the widths of the side planks 
should be measured on the frames, and laid off 
on the planks. 

With the aid of a batten, these points can be 
faired into a true sweep. Then, with the planks 
left long enough at bow and stern, they should be 
temporarily sprung around the frames, secured in 
place by handscrews, and held firmly by side 
“shores,”’ from the sides of the building or the 
floor. 

The sweep of the stem, the angle of the stern, and 
the bevel of the plank ends at the stem and stern 
should now be carefully marked. On the care in 
forming these bevels the snugness of the joint 
depends, and therefore the tightness of the boat. 

After having been marked for cutting, the 
planks should be taken off, sawed and planed 
or chiselled to the prover shape. They must then 
be secured firmly in place. If any stays are used 
in this, care must be taken not to move the boat 
from her not very secure foundation. 

The best plan, but not always a possible one, is 
to use nothing but handscrews of the proper shape, 
as these will hold the planks to the frames, and 
put no pressure on the boat from the outside. 

In nailing the planks to the frames and stem 





|}and highly annoying to her mother. 








piece, galvanized iron nails should be used, holes 
being bored for them. Two rows of nails should 
be driven into the plank end at the stem, one row 
along the lower edge into the bottom plank, and 
one row into the frames. The nails should be 
spaced about two inches apart. 

The stern board should now be set in on top of 
the bottom plank and inside the side planks. It 
should be carefully edge-nailed to the bottom, to 
the side planks, and to the centre knee. 

The skiff is now complete, with the exception 
of a few fittings easily put in. Light cleats are 
screwed or nailed to the sides of the skiff at the 
proper height for the thwarts to rest on. 

The thwarts or seats are made of seven-eighth 
inch pine fitted to the size of the boat and jogged 
to admit the frames when necessary. 

A light gunwale rib-band about one inch by five- 
eighths of an inch is sprung around to stiffen the 
gunwale, and a small breast-hook is secured in 
the stem to give a grip for the hand in hauling the 
skiff out of water. Light knees are secured to the 
top of the stern transom and sides. 

Chocks are bolted on for the thole-pins. As 
there is a great deal of strain on these, they are 
usually through-bolted, the ends of the bolts being 
riveted over small galvanized iron rings. With a 
scull hole cut aft and a staple driven into the stem 
to take the painter, the skiff may be considered 
completed. If the workmanship is good enough, 
the skiff will swell in the water so as to be dry 

without calking, except the bottom seams, 
which are calked and puttied. Three coats of 
paint, the priming coat of lead color, and the 
others of any color desired, will fill up any 
little chinks. 

A wisp of cotton tucked in will stop any little 
leak due to a bad joint, and some elastic 
cement, or hot tar, will fill up any more 

‘serious leaks. 
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TOO CURIOUS BY HALF. 


Her Interest in a great Wedding gets Lucy into a 
sad Difficulty. 

“I declare I shall be glad when that wedding 
is over with,’’ said Mrs. Phelps to her husband. 
“I sha'n’t get a bit of work out of Lucy until 
then. She spends nearly every blessed min- 
ute of her time staring over at the Slater house. 
No matter what she’s doing, shell drop it 
and run to the front winders to peep out if 
she hears a wagon drive up that way. She’s 
got the biggest ‘want-to-know’ bump that I 
ever saw.” 

Lucy’s mother sighed as she ended her com- 
plaint, but Lucy’s father laughed. 

‘“‘What harm if she is worked up over the 
wedding ?”’ said he. ‘So’s everybody else in 
Brentford. Don’t be too much put out, 
mother. A wedding in the opposite house 
don’t come off every day.”’ 

“Good thing it don’t, or I guess Lucy’d 
lose her mind with curiosity,’”’ said her mother 
with vexation. 

Indeed Lucy Phelps was one of the girls who 
waste much time in wondering about this and 
about that, and who want to know all about 
a@ great many things that do not concern them. 
It was natural, of course, that a girl of seventeen 
should feel an interest in the wedding so near, but 
the degree of Lucy’s naturalness was extreme, 
The girl 
wondered what was in every bundle or box she 
saw carried into the Slaters’ house. She wondered 
about all that might be going on behind its closed 
doors and shutters. She was feverishly curious 


The Slaters were rich summer residents at 
Brentford. Their house was much the finest and 
largest in the town. Their daughter, Miss Esther, 
was to marry a young man of wealth, and all 
Brentford had talked over little else except the 
preparations for the wedding for weeks before the 
day set. . 

Nearly all the guests were to come out on a 
special train from the city twenty-five miles away. 

As the Phelps family lived in a small, brown 
house, directly opposite the big gates of the Slater 
mansion, the village gossips were much in the 
habit of dropping in on Mrs. Phelps to retail what 
they had heard concerning the wedding. . As they 
heard pretty much all that the collective fancy 
of excluded Brentfordians could devise, Lucy’s 
curiosity was constantly fed by new reports of 
magnificent doings. 

“The bridal dress is from Paris,” said one 
gossip; ‘“‘and the presents! Why, New York’s 
just been ransacked for ’em! They say one of 
the biggest rooms is piled full.” 

‘Yes, there’s all kinds of jewelry,” said another, 
“and silver and china, and this stuff they call 
bricky-brack, that aint fit fer anything only to 
look at; but it costs like sixty. And ’Mandy 
Crale has seen the weddin’ dress.” 

Lucy listened with bated breath. 
Crale was the village dressmaker. 

‘“*Yes,’’ said the caller, ‘they sent for "Mandy 
yesterday to help ’em out with some things, and 
she saw the weddin’ dress with her own eyes, and 
she says it’s the most elegant thing she ever laid 
eyes on—all ivory white satin and real lace and 
pearl trimmin’, with a trail three yards long! La! 
I'd ruther she had it to drag ’round than me, but 
then I don’t s’pose she’ll ever wear it common, 
and she’ll have her own horses and carriage to 
ride in if she should ever want to wear it to church 
or any place like that. You'll have to get Mandy 
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to tell you "bout the ten other dresses she saw. I 
couldn’t begin to do ’em jestice.” 

But Lucy did them full justice in her imagi- 
nation. She spent hours fancying what these 
gowns were like. All day they were before her 
eyes—a gorgeous, trailing pageant of silk and 
satin and velvet splendor. 

The only bride whom Lucy had ever seen had 
been arrayed in a simple white muslin dress, 
without train, jewels or a veil. So Lucy wondered 
how these accessories were worn; and on the day 
of the wedding her motker surprised her in her 
room walking slowly toward an imaginary altar, 
with a clean sheet pinned to her waist and trailing 
far behind her, while a coarse cotton lace curtain 
was thrown over her head. 

‘Well, this beats all!’’ said Mrs. Phelps. “I 
think that if they were to have another wedding 
over there in the Slater house, you’d have to go 
to a lunatic asylum the day it come off; and I 
aint sure but you'll have to be sent there before 
this one’s over with !”’ 

As the day advanced, Lucy’s curiosity increased. 
Expressmen and messengers were going to and 
from the Slater house. Nothing escaped Lucy’s 
eyes, and she wished ardently that something 
would occur that would make it possible for her 
to enter the great house, if only for a minute or 
two. Unexpectedly her opportunity came. 

At about six in the evening a boy with a small 
package came down the street and rang the 
Phelps’s bell. Lucy went to the door. 

“Is this number forty-eight ?’’ the boy asked. 

“Yes, it is,’ replied Lucy. 

‘‘Here is a package I was told to leave here.” 

He handed Lucy the parcel and walked away. 
Before he had reached the gate Lucy noticed the 
name of Miss Esther Slater written on the parcel. 
The number of the Slater house was forty-seven. 
Plainly the person who sent the parcel had made 
a mistake in addressing it. 

She might have called the boy back, but it 
occurred to Lucy that here was an opportunity of 
getting a peep into the mansion across the street. 
She would take the parcel over, ask for Mrs. 
Slater, and explain how it came into her pos- 
session. 

Lucy knew well that no explanation was 
necessary, and if one had been necessary it could 
have been made in a few words to the servant at 
the door. But this commonplace proceeding 
would have left Lucy’s curiosity ungratified. 

She ran up to her room, put on her best dress, 
hat and gloves, stepped noiselessly down-stairs to 
avoid attracting her mother’s attention, stole out 
of the house, crossed the street, entered the big 
gate and went up the winding walk through 
shrubbery and lawn. 

“T would like to see Mrs. or Miss Slater for a 
moment, if you please,”’ said Lucy to the girl 
who answered her ring at the front door. 

“Mrs. Slater and her daughter are very busy. 
If the package you have is for Miss Slater, I could 
take it to her with any message you wanted to 
leave,’’ said the servant. 

“I think I’d better see one of them, as there is 
an explanation to be made about the package,” 
said Lucy. 

“I will speak to Mrs. Slater. Please step ina 
moment,” replied the servant, and seated Lucy in 
the great hall. Soon the servant returned and 
said, ‘Mrs. Slater will see you in a few minutes. 
She is very busy at this moment.” 

“Thank you. I am in no hurry at all,” said 
Lucy, delighted to have a chance to look around 
at leisure. 

From the hall she could see into the splendid 
parlor in which the marriage ceremony was to 
be performed two hours later. The room was 
beautiful with flowers; indeed, every room was 
decorated with the most beautiful flowers and 
plants Lucy had ever seen. It seemed to her like 
fairyland. Eager to see all that she could before 
the appearance of Mrs. Slater, she left her seat 
and tiptoed to a room at the end of the hall. 

The door was open. This was the dining-room 
and Lucy almost gasped at sight of the tables 
covered with cut-glass, silver, rare china and 
flowers. But what she wished most to see was 
the room in which the wedding gifts had been 
placed. She had heard Amanda Crale say that 
this room was at the head of the stairs. 

Lucy felt sure that she would be able to run up 
the stairs and peep into that room without being 
seen, and her curiosity overcame her scruples. 
Up-stairs she ran lightly. 

The door of the room at the head of the stairs 
was open, and Lucy entered. It was, indeed, the 
room containing the presents. Never before had 
Lucy seen such an array of beautiful things. 

Fascinated by them, and heedless of the danger 
of discovery, she hurried around for a closer 
inspection of some rare fans and exquisite jewelry 
and bric-d-brac on a table at the room’s farther 
end. She touched some of the things lightly with 
thrilling finger tips, and had opened a carved and 
perfumed ivory fan when she suddenly heard 
Voices in the upper hall. 

Aroused to a full consciousness of her position 
and not daring to be found in the room, Lucy 
Stepped quickly behind a screen near the table. 





Hardly had she done so when some one at the 
door of the room said : 

“This room ought to be closed and locked now, 
as the presents are not to be displayed, and some 
of the guests might open the door through a 
mistake, as it is next door to the ladies’ dressing- 
room.”’ 





“Yes; the door may as well be locked now,” 





said another voice. Lucy, dazed with fright and 
chagrin, heard the door close and the key turned 
in the lock. 

Her curiosity now gave way to remorse and 
fright. She sank down on an ottoman behind the 
screen, her hands clasped to her throbbing heart, 
and her face colorless. 

There was no escape from the room, which had 
but one door and two large windows, twenty 
feet from the ground. Lucy cared nothing now 
for the beautiful things in the room, but sat down 
on the ottoman and wept bitterly. 

Mrs.. Slater had now gone down-stairs. Not 
finding any one waiting for her, she called the 
servant who had opened the door for Lucy. 

“T thought you said that there was some one 
waiting to see me.” 

“So there was, ma’am. 
here in the hall.” 

‘That is strange,’’ said Mrs. Slater. ‘‘Are you 
sure that she said that she would wait ?’’ 


I left her sitting right 


“Yes, ma’am; she said she was in no hurry, | 


and I left her here. There’s the package she 
brought. It’s marked with Miss Esther’s name 
written on it, and she said she wanted to explain 
something about it to you. It was some one I’d 
never seen before,”’ said the servant, who had been 
but a few days in Mrs. Slater’s employ. 

“No doubt she found that she couldn’t wait. 
Well, I’m rather glad she did not.” 

Mrs. Slater went about her affairs. Lucy, in 


She led the way to a back stairway down which | 
the girls went in silence to a back entry. Lucy | 
turned at the door and said : 

“T can’t tell you how grateful and how—how— 
ashamed I am.”’ 

“Don’t try to tell me anything about it,” 
replied Miss Mabel, quietly, ‘‘it is all right now.” 

But it was not all right with Lucy. For months 
afterward she crimsoned with shame every time 
she met any of the Slater family. She did not 
know that Mabel, a girl of a sweet spirit, had 
persuaded Grace to keep the secret, so that neither 
of them had ever spoken about the matter to 
any one. 

But forgetfulness was impossible with Lucy, 
and the memory of her humiliation has cured her 
of extravagant curiosity. J. L. HaRBour. 
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IN A TIGHT BOX. 


When my father moved to the northwestern 
part of the great state of New York, less than half | 
a century ago, that section was little more than | 


clearing, to get a peck measure. I took the rifle 
with me, of course, but left it leaning between the 
spokes of one of the wheels while I climbed into 
the wagon to get the peck measure. 

As I was groping about for this article, I heard 
a rustling sound somewhere outside the wagon, 
and stopped to listen. The horses were not 
tethered near-by, as they sometimes were, father 
having them on the harrow that afternoon; so the 
sound could not have been made by them. 

As I crouched in a stooping posture, looking 
out through the end of the wagon-cover, every 
sense alert, there fell plainly upon my ear the 
sudden, sharp swish of a released branch, and the 
next instant some heavy body alighted on the 
wagon-top with a force that almost made me 
scream with terror. There was a loud scratching, 
scrambling sound over my head, and the canvas 
swayed and crumpled under the weight that was 
moving upon it. 

I gave one terrified, upward glance and saw, 
thrusting through the strong duck fibre, the long, 
curved yellow claws of some wild creature. 


The truth flashed upon me in a moment. It 


an unbroken wilderness. | was the panther we had heard screaming about 

I can remember how people back in New | the clearing for the past few nights, of which my 
England, even at that time, used to speak of York | father had specially cautioned me to beware. 
state as ‘“‘the West;’’ and when we sold our little | The fierce creature, having followed or scented 





the meantime, sat weeping behind the screen. She 
heard footsteps in the 
hall, but did not dare 
to attract the attention 
of any one by rapping 
on the door. Her one 
hope was that she might 
be enabled to escape 
from the house without 
attracting the attention 
of any of the Slater 
family. 

The ceremony was to 
be performed at eight 
o’clock, and the guests 
began to arrive soon 
after seven. Lucy could 
hear them coming up- 
stairs and going down 
again. It was dark in 
the room now. There 
was a steady sound of 
footsteps in the hall, 
and a murmur of voices. 
The merriment of the 
guests added to Lucy’s 
misery. 

Suddenly all was 
quiet, and then there 
was the sound of whis- 
pering in the upper hall, 
and a soft rustle of silk 
and satin. The bride 
had left her room and 
was going down-stairs. 
Music rose from below, 
and by and by all was 
quiet again. 

A few minutes later 
the hum of many voices 
reached Lucy’s ears; 
and at about nine 
o’clock the door of the 
room in which she was 
imprisoned opened and closed. Two persons came | 
into the room, and a girl’s voice said, merrily : | 

“T did want you to see the presents, Grace, and 
if you don’t see them to-night, you can’t see them | 
for months, because you are going away to- | 
morrow. Esther will have them scattered all 
about in her own house before you return. I 
have a match.” 

The speaker was Miss Mabel Slater, a younger 


“I saw 








farm in Massachusetts and started on our long | 
northwestern trip, all our neighbors spoke of it as | 
“moving out West.” It really seemed as if any | 


v | 
one who ventured beyond Syracuse must be in | 


the fierce Face of the Panther.” 


constant danger of wandering off into the Pacific | 
ocean and getting drowned. } 

Father had bought a large tract of wild land in 
St. Lawrence County, New York. Of course, the 
first thing to do was to get it cleared and in | 
condition for cultivation. 

‘Timber was comparatively worthless, so far | 
from the “settlements,” and the quickest way to | 
get rid of it was considered by all pioneers the | 


me, had dropped down upon the wagon-top. 

His claws, going back into their sheaths as he 
lifted his paws, pierced in new places when set 
down again. His steps were short; he was 
moving cautiously, probably because he 
surprised to find the wagon-cover much less firm 
than he had expected. But, doubtless, in a few 
moments more he would be scrambling over the 
edge of the canvas in pursuit of his prey. 

It was a terrible situation. Cut off from my 
rifle, unarmed and alone, with apparently no 
chance of retreat or hiding, caught like a rat ina 
trap, what was I to do? 

For a moment or two, while I stood in 
bewildered suspense, my brain whirled like a top; 
but it was the swift spinning of intelligence, for 
in that moment I had a thought, an inspiration, 
which thrilled me with the most exquisite feeling 
of relief I had ever known. 

There was the hollow wagon-seat with its lid- 
cover—a hiding-place just about large enough for 
a boy of my size, with a little squeezing and 
doubling up. How thankful I was, at that 
moment, that I was an ‘‘undersized’’ boy who 
had not yet got his growth! 

In a twinkling I had swept the blankets off the 
seat-cover, raised the lid and jumpedin. Just as 
the cover was closing upon my head I saw the 
fierce face of the panther peering over the edge of 
the canvas; the next instant he had leaped down 
and was sniffing about the place of my conceal- 
ment. I could hear the lithe body brush over the 
seat, as the creature leaped from side to side in 
vain search of his expected prey. 

If ever a boy was frightened, literally, almost to 
death, I suppose I was that boy. Within an inch 
of my face were the fierce, white fangs of the most 
dreaded wild beast of our American forests. The 
keen, hissing sniff of his nostrils, pressed against 
the crack of the seat-cover, seemed to almost stir 
my hair, and the rattle and scratch of his claws 
on the tough wood made me fairly shiver from 
head to foot. 

Fortunately, there was a strap-loop on the under 
side of the seat-cover, made for holding a small 
axe, and to this I clung with the energy of 
desperation, resisting every effort of the panther 
to ‘‘nose”’ the cover up or get his claws beneath. it. 
If it had not been for this strap, my fate would 


was 


| have been settled very quickly, but by its aid I 


was enabled to keep the cover drawn tightly down 
and prevent the panther’s getting either snout or 
claws beneath it. 

I had no idea how long I remained pinned down 
in that old wagon-seat, pulling on the strap for 
dear life. It seemed like ages, though really it 


sister of the bride, and she was speaking to her best way. The first fall in our new wilderness must have been a comparatively short while. 


cousin, Miss Grace Murray. Miss Mabel lighted | 
the gas, and the cousins began to examine the | 
presents with exclamations of delight. 

Lucy sat behind the screen, pale and trembling. 
Suddenly she rose to her feet, and the two} 
girls saw a pale, tearful face above the top of | 
the screen. They screamed, and ran toward the | 
door, but before they had opened it Lucy cried | 
out imploringly : } 

“Oh, wait a moment, Miss Slater! Don’t open | 
the door yet—please don’t!” 

Miss Mabel stopped with her hand on the door- 
knob, and Lucy said with tears and sobs: 

‘Please listen to me a moment, Miss Slater. I 
am Lucy Phelps, and I live in the house just 
across the street.” Tears choked her utterance. 

“Oh, I remember having seen you,” said Miss 
Mabel, kindly. 

“A boy brought a package to our house this 
afternoon,” wept Lucy, and poured out her story | 
and confession. 

“Oh, I know how foolish and wrong I was,” 
she concluded, ‘“‘and I deserve more punishment, 
but I’ve suffered so, Miss Slater! And if you 
will only help me to get out of the house without 
being seen by any one else, I'll be so grateful to 
you!” 

She leaned her head on the screen and wept 
sorely; the two girls looked at her and at each | 
other. Then Miss Mabel came forward and said 
soothingly : 

“You need not cry any more. I am very sorry 
for you. Come with me and I will show you how 
to get out of the house without seeing any one.” | 





quite a tract of our timber land. 
away the underbrush and half-dead trees, but 


ground and began to put in our crops. 


the precious sacks of grain out to our clearing in 
the woods. 


crisp, sweet air, and drinking in the spring sun- | 
| shine. 
did not return to the house until night. 


and hare did I contribute to our bill of fare. 


home was a very dry one, and we “‘burned over”’ 
This cleared 
left most of the larger and greener trunks to be | 
cut down and hauled out of the way, before we | 
could sow any crops. 

All winter long the sound of our axes—father’s, 
brother Will’s, and my own lighter one—rang | 
through the desolate, burned woods, and the 
blackened tree-trunks came down with a muffled | 
thud in the carpet of snow. By April we had | 
cleared a good twenty-acre piece—all but the | 
stumps. These, in customary pioneer fashion, 
we left in the ground until some succeeding season, 
sowing our crops between and around them. 

By the middle of April settled spring weather 
set in, and we roughly plowed and harrowed the 
Each day 
we harnessed the double team to the old canvas- 








topped wagon, the same in which we had made our 


long pilgrimage from Massachusetts, and carried 


It was great delight to be all day long in that 
beautiful, rolling woodland country, breathing the | 


We always took our dinners with us and | 
I was 
privileged to wander more or less in the woods, | 
my brother’s rifle in hand; and many a partridge | 


Late one afternoon in the latter part of April, I 
was sent by my father to the wagon, which had 
been left in the woods at the south end of the | 


Luckily for me, my brother had occasion to 
follow after me for something which my father 
had forgotten to bid me bring, and I could not 
have been in my close and narrow prison more 
than fifteen or twenty minutes before I heard the 
panther leap again upon the wagon-top. Then, 
nearly fainting from suffocation, I raised the 
seat-cover the merest crack and drank in a breath 
of fresh air. How sweet it was! It seemed as if 
nothing were ever so delicious. Then I heard my 
brother’s step, heard him call tome. Raising the 
seat-cover and thrusting out my head I cried: 

“Look out, Will! There’s a panther around. 
Get hold of the rifle as soon as you can.” 

I heard the rifle canght up from between the 
spokes of the wheel, heard the sharp click of the 
hammer, and held my breath. Next instant the 
rifle’s whip-like crack sounded in my ears. There 
was a loud rustle of branches, and another heavy 
thud on the wagon-top. After that the canvas 
did not move. It was indeed a dead weight that 
rested upon it. 

Very pale and trembling was the boy who 
crawled down over the wagon-wheel and dropped 
exhausted on the ground. 

*“You poor little shaver!’’ cried Will, taking 
me in his arms. ‘But look up there!” 

I did not dare to look. I knew that Will had 
shot the panther while he was crouching in the 
tree over the wagon. I knew that the great, fierce 


| creature was now stretched dead across the wagon- 


top. But after what I had been through, I could 
not raise my eyes to look at him. 
Pac. PAsTtNoR. 
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IN THE SEA ISLANDS. 


Life in the fair Sea Islands, 
Oh, but it once was gay! 
Soft lay the sea about them, 
And laughed like a child at play. 


Soft hung the sky above them, 
And we could not tell for true 

Whether above or below us 
Were the deeper, sweeter blue. 


Weary and grey were the live-oaks, 

And jewel-bright were the flowers, 

And long and sweet the days went by, 
With song to mark the hours. 


For the children sang at their playing, 
And the elders sang in the field; 

And seldom a trouble came that way 
But might with a song be healed. 


Down on the fair Sea Islands 
Came driving the winter storm ; 

White and grey was his mantle, 
And wild was his shrouded form. 


Up sureng the sea to meet him, 
own crashed the sky in wrath; 
Terror and desolation 

Followed his onward path. 


Up sprang the sea in madness, 
And flung itself far ashore, 

And over the fair Sea Islands 
It swept with a mighty roar. 


Then rose the crying of children, 
The groans of stricken men ; 

And women clasped their babies, 
And fied for their lives amain. 


But where, when the skies are falling, 
When the waters are heaping high, 

When cabin and hut are crashing, 
Where shall the people fly ? 


John Reynolds’ wife, in her doorway, 
Counted her children all, 

From Mary, the eldest daughter, 
To the baby sweet and small. 


And one she bound to her shoulder, 
And one she held to her breast; 
But—“God ob mercy,” she faltered, 

“How kin I sabe de rest? 


“Take little Jake in you’ arms, Mary, 
An’ hol’ him tight an’ close! 

An’ Benny kin any Ay his feet, maybe; 
But who’s gwine to take my Rose? 


“Four year old, little Rosy, 
An’ neber a chile more ear; 
Come, honey, close to you’ Mammy, 
An’ cuddle beside me here! 


“Four year old, little Rosy, 
An’ here is de babies three 

Dat Mammy an’ Mary mus’ carry, 
Wid neber a hand lef’ free. 


“What, Benny? Why, chile, — crazy! 
You’re lame as it is, an’ weak; 

De Lord know best if you hab a chance 
You’ own little life to seek. 


“You wantin’ to ca Rosy? 
My lamb, she’s heaby as you! 

We mus’ pray to de Lord and leabe her; 
De aint nothin’ else to do.” 


But Benny raised his patient head ; 
“Mammy, 1’s small, dat’s true; 
But Jesus Christ is a tall man, 
An’ maybe he’ll help us through!” 


Down came the flood upon them; 
The mother was swept apart, 

With a baby bound to her shoulder, 
With a baby clasped to her heart. 


And now she drifted, drifted, 
And now she touched and clung, 
But still in the battling darkness 
She kept her mother’s tongue; 


And hushed the babe at her bosom, 
And hushed the babe at her back, 

And called to the daughter Mary, 
Through the torrent’s rush and wrack, 





Dawn on the fair Sea Islands 
Broke with a dreary light; 
And never the southern sun looked down 
And saw such a woful sight. 
Ruin, and death, and ruin; 
Sorrow and bitter pain ; 
And many asleep in the tangle 
Who never would wake again. 
Oh! the laughing lips laid silent! 
Oh! the dark eyes dim and veiled! 
Oh! the cries to God for pity. 
Since earthly pity had failed! 
John Reynolds’ wife, in the desert 
+ Where pet a garden smiled 
Sat brooding like a nesting bird 
Over each rescued child. 


And smoothed the curls of this one, 
And rocked it on her arm, 
And bade the other bless the Lord, 
Who kept it safe from harm. 
Cheerfully she and ey 
Spoke now and again to each other, 
But nought they said of the baby Rose, 
And nought of the little brotner. 


e 
But turned their heads aside. 
What is it, there in the willows, 
hat stirs, and moves, and wakes ? 
What sound is this, ’mid the hush of death, 
Like an angel’s voice that breaks ? 


What sight is this, that the woman falls 
To her knees in the wet and slime; 
That the maiden weeps, who has shed no tear 
In all the fearful time ? 
Oh! the little, weary figure, 
‘attered and bruised and torn, 
With the heavy child on his shoulder, 
And his face all gray and worn! 


But oh! the joy in his sweet dark eyes, 
As when the heavens rejoice; 
And oh! the sound ofa sezeph'’s song 
In his trembling voice that cries: 
“T’s got her! I’s got her, Mammy! 
I’s brought her safe to you. 
Itol’ you hrist was a tall man, 
An’ he done brought us through!” 


Original. LAURA E. RICHARDS. 
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THREE PRINCES. 


A singular story, for the truth of which Dr. 
Josiah Strong, author of ‘‘The New Era,” vouches, 
may interest the young white men who will read 
it. We find the details in the Congregationalist. 

The African territory east and north of Liberia 
is ruled over by three native kings, who are 
pagans or Mohammedans. Their heirs have been 
educated in this country, one at Williams College 
and one at Fisk University. 

The third, when fifteen years old, ran away 
from home to the United States, where, by his 
own effort, he secured an education to such good 
purpose that he was sent from Africa as a delegate 
to the World’s Parliament of Religions in 1893. 

The territory over which these young men will 
soon rule is large, the dominion of one being 














equal’ in ‘extent to the New England States, and 
containing over half a million of inhabitants. 

The boys are all earnest Christian converts, and 
it is said that before they returned to Africa they 
entered into a league promising to help each other 
in the civilization and conversion of their peoples. 

One was to inaugurate efforts for their education 
in the habits of enlightened people; the second 
was to take charge of commercial and industrial 
affairs, and the work of the third is to elevate the 
national policy of the three heathen kingdoms. 

The immediate practical work undertaken by 
these three negro princes is to prevent the impor- 
tation of whiskey and all spirituous liquors into 
their territories. 

One of them, Prince Massaquoi, has published 
a strong protest against this traffic, which sets 
forth the speedy ruin wrought among the negroes 
in Africa by drunkenness, and appeals to all 
Christian people to aid him in his effort to save 
them. 

At a time when great nations who have been 
professedly Christian for centuries are forming 
alliances for defence against the encroachments of 
each other, there is something touching and noble 
in this effort of three princely black lads to com- 


| bine to elevate and Christianize their peoples, and 


to protect them from the liquid death dealt out to 
them by civilized nations. 
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WHITTIER’S SHYNESS. 


The poet Whittier was a shy man. Though the 
Burns of New England, he had none of the Scotch 
peasant’s self-confidence and inclination for com- 
pany which made him equally at home among the 
farmers of Ayrshire and the gentlemen of Edin- 
burgh. On the contrary, Whittier’s serious, shy 
look was a protest against being made to see 
strangers. In the poet’s “Life and Letters” there 
is a delightful story told of Mrs. Fremont’s success 
in overcoming the shy Quaker’s reluctance to meet 
strange people. 


In 1868 Mrs. Fremont went with her daughter to 
call on Whittier at his Amesb home. ithout 
giving her name, she began telling him of her 
early love for his poem, “The Anon of Patience.” 
Whittier, instead of answering, said: 

“What is thy name? Thy — is Southern.” 

Mrs. Fremont was the daughter of Senator 
Benton, of Missouri. 

“Not yet,” said Mrs. Fremont, smiling. Then 
she told the poet of one Sunday night w the 
thousands of men were singing in a “Before 
Jehovah’s Awful Throne,” and Genera) Fremont 
sat with bowed head asking, “What good for which 
a man might risk life?” when his an, Ss 
i hopes had been flung back upon him, an 

imself disapproved. 

The cause of his dejection was that President 
Lincoln had annulled the proclamation which 
Fremont had issued, freeing the slaves, by virtue of 
his authority as commander of Department of 
Missouri. coln’s act was on two specifi- 
cations: the proclamation was untimely, and it 
Was @ usurpation of the authority of the dent 
of the United States. Public opinion was divided, 
but among those who sided with Fremont was 
Whittier, who wrote a poem sustaining his act, and 
beginning: 

Thy error, Fremont, simply was to act 
A brave man’s part, without the stateman’s tact. 

A copy of the New York Evening Post, contain- 
ing the poem, had come to Mrs. Fremont, and she, 
with the-paper, went to the general. “I read him 

He was speechless with a 
overwhelming, glorified feeling —transfigured. 
Taking the nee and bending to read it for him- 
self by the blazing logs at Iength he said, ‘He 
speaks for posterity. ew Il was right. I want 

ose words on my tombstone: 


God has spoken through thee, 
Irrevocable, the mighty words, Be free. 
Now I can die for what I have done.’ ” 
As Whittier listened to the story he grasped his 


the poem. 


guest by the arm, and his eyes blazed. 

“What is thy name?” 

“Fremont.” 

Without a word he swung out of the room, to 
return enfolding in his helping embrace a frail 
little woman, and saying tenderly to the invalid he 
was bringing from her seclusion: 

“Eliza , this is Jessie Fremont under our 
=, Our mother would have been giad to see this 

ay.” 


* 
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ONE COWARD AND TWO BRAVE 
MEN. 


In “the times that try men’s souls” some endure 
the strain, while others breakin pieces. The annals 
of the sea abound in illustrations of the different 
effects produced upon men by sudden and appalling 
dangers. An English steamer, while passing down 
the tortuous channel of the Red Sea, grounded on 
a coral reef, and apparently was fixed there. Her 
captain lost all self-control, and when the chief 
engineer asked for orders, could say nothing but, 
“The ship is lost! I give her up!” “Beg pardon, 
sir,” replied the engineer, who had not lost his 
head; “but did 1 hear you say you gave up com. 
mand of the ship?” “Yes. We're lost!” “May I 
take charge, sir?” “Anybody may. She’s lost!” 


The engineer went to the engine-hatch and called 
out, “Back her astern!” With much grinding and 
a twist that sagged her, the big steamer came off. 
The engineer walked back to the captain, saluted, 
and quietly said: 

“Ship’s afloat, sir. Will you take command?” 

The Kent, an East Indiaman, while beating 
against a gale in the Bay of Biscay, was set on fire 
by the carelessness of the steward in dropping a 
light in the spirit room. Her captain did not lose 
his head. He kept the ship before the wind to 
delay the flames coming aft, and waited for the 
appearance of a sail. At last one appeared and 
ran down to aid the burning ship. 

Boats were got astern; and Brown, a young mid- 
shipman, was seated on the stern gallery to lower 
the women into the boat below. Then he saw that 
the men lowered themselves in good order, and 
when but two were left, this brave little middy 
saluted the captain, saying: 

‘Pass you down, sir?” 

“You plucky little beggar!” exclaimed the cap- 
tain, annoyed and irritated by the boy’s courage 
and presumption. “If you hadn’t done ten men’s 
work, I’d chuck you into her. Over with you, sir!” 

Another commander, who in danger kept his wits 
about him and displayed his seamanship, is reported 
by Mr. Thorpe in his “Still Life of the Middle 
Temple.” 


—— John Thecker, of the ship Earl of Eldon, 
was boun 


d homeward from Bombay with a cargo 
of cotton and a large number of passengers. Three 
days after sailing he discovered that the cotton 
was burning with a smoldering fire. 


As it was impossible to put back in face of the 
northeast monsoon, he prepared for the inevitable, 
but in such a quiet way as not to alarm the pas- 
sengers. 

They had been bored for want of amusement, and 
the captain wagpeated that they should play at 
having a fire on board. 

“Let’s play it!” said they, falling in with his 
suggestion. 

e boats were got out; water and provisions 
were put in, with masts, sails, compasses. The 
passengers were told off to their respective seats, 
or given their places at the oars. 

hen they were getting tired of the fun, the 
captain announced that the ship was really on fire, 
that the fire was working aft toward the magazine, 
and all hands must embark in the boats. 

In an hour this was done; the captain was the 
last man to leave what was literally the ‘burning 
deck.” They made sail for the nearest land, the 
Seychelles Islands, one thousand miles off. With 
a fair wind and fair weather,—one thunder-storm 
filled their water-casks,—land was sighted after 
fourteen days; but it took two more to find an inlet 
through the reefs. 

On landing, thanks were given for their deliver- 
ance; and then the captain missed all his male 
passengers. He found them up to their necks in a 
mountain stream; for, being Englishmen, they 
believed that “cleanliness was next to godliness.’ 


+ 
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A MARCH GARDEN. 


There tore the March winds with derisive shriek 
Through the rough stubble; and a sudden whirl 
Of ghostly leaves, pale tage of shattered stalks, 
Black bramble-ends, and those light-wingéd motes 
Un-nested from the thistles, went a-curl 
On anew sand-clouds swirling round the walks. 
Still wailed the winds,—as though hid ghoulish throats 
Made gruesome chorus,—and soon set a-cr 
The loose-hung gate’s right sympathetic wheeze ; 
Filled with deep moans the ec entrance-trees, - 
And bared their rusty scrags above the wall 
To the bleak light that shifted gold and gray,— 
Cloud-hindered. (For no b ter beam took way 
Down, beetle-wise, ’twixt whitened stems, but met 
Swift certain seizure in some shadow-net). 
One gust uncuddled Le pe ay that la 
Shrub-sheltered, and a furr ‘pundle blew 
Across the path, wherefrom the peatrows flew 
d .. . Still the breezes wailed; 


To sun his speck of shine along a stone, 
Off-scurried for some cranny less begaled. 
Now wavered o’er the weeds a wintry ray, 
And now their leaden images were thrown 
Where the Magnolias shivered.—’ Twas a day 
Whose changeful bluster marked it March’s own! 


Original. NANNIE CAMM SUTTON. 
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AUNT ROXANA’S ADVICE. 


Aunt Roxana Sheldon laid down the monthly 
periodical which she had been perusing, and looked 
over her spectacles at her niece, who sat crocheting 
in the other window. “Vandeely,” she said, 
“where do you suppose the folks that send these 
questions to the housekeeper’s columns in this 
paper was brought up?” 


“T don’t know, I’m sure, Aunt Roxy,” replied the 
niece, with a slight blush. 

“Vandeely,” said Miss Sheldon, after another 
keen glance over her spectacles, “hey you ever 
sent J sech eejot questions to one o’ them 

rs 

“Once I did,” admitted Vandelia, meekly; “when 
I was first married, an’ mother had died. But the 
answers didn’t do me much good. I couldn’t get 
the things I was told to where we lived.” 

“TI presume to say not,” said Miss Sheldon, some- 
what mollified. ‘“You’d ought to have writ to me, 
but you wa’n’t well acquainted with your husband’s 
folks then, an’ I s’pose you didn’t feel to. Cyrus 
orter have told you to send right on to me. 

mei there’s a woman here wants to know 
what'll kill ants, an’ keep ’em out of her sugar 
‘bucket an’ so on; an’ they’ve give her a receipt 
that ’d take me a good long spell to study out, what 
with ‘ile’ of one thing an’ ‘sperits’ of another; an’ 
I mistrust ’twould be a useless mess when ’twas 
put together. 

“I’ve a notion to write to that poor creatur’ 
myself, only I don’t know who she is, exceptin’ 
that she’s signed her name ‘Clover X.’ i aint ever 
met with many names that begin with X outside of 
the dictionary, but it seems she’s got one of ’em. 
An’ don’t know how to git red of ants!” 

“T had consider’ble trouble with ants myself,” 
said Vandelia, as Miss Sheldon once more turned 
her searching gaze upon her. “That was what 1 
wrote about. 

“An’ you didn’t know that a little piece o’ yaller 
sulphur stick—or powder uther, for the matter o’ 
that—would send every one o’ them little Pim es 
out into the sand agin!” ejaculated Miss Sheldo 
“An’ like as not you didn’t know that dough would 
ketch rats that wouldn’t pay no attention to cheese 
nor meat. 

“‘An’ I presume to say you never heerd that a 
teaspoonful o’ cornstarch in a box o’ salt would 
keep it from cakin’ up inlumps. An’ more’n likely 
you—but there!” Miss Sheldon broke off abruptly, 
*vou’re a real well-meanin’ girl, an’ I shall feel 
be easier on the folks that ask them questions after 
this, seein’ as my own niece by marriage has been 
one of ’em. 

“But I don’t see what Cyrus was thinkin’ of—not 
but what you’re a good girl—but I don’t see what he 
was thinkin’ of when he offered himself. But then,” 
concluded Miss Sheldon, “men’s minds are made 
up in sech a queer way that the real important 
things, like ants an’ rats an’ so on, don’t seem to 
weigh with ’em hardly a mite when i 4 come to 
gettin’ married; an’ Cyrus was jest like all the 
rest, I presume to say.” 


m 
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A ROGUE CAUGHT. 


A guest in England tips his host’s servants for 
doing what they are hired to do. The tradesman 
also tips one or two of the higher servants,—the 
butler and the valet,—to induce them to make their 
employer a liberal customer. Now and then laugh- 
able mistakes interrupt the working of the system; 
such, for instance, as a little error reported of a 
tailor. A certain earl, whose disregard of dress 
is proverbial, called at his tailor’s to pay his bill. 
A new manager received the cash, and not know- 
ing his lordship, mistook him for a servant. He 
examined the account, and after receipting it, 
slipped a sovereign into the supposed servant’s 
hand, saying confidentially : 


“That is a sovereign for yourself, and if you had 
only been a little bit sharper it would have been 
two. You don’t get your master’s clothes worn out 
| half quick enough; he te Y to have had double 

the amount on that bill. It is really worth your 
| while to get a harder brush.” 
| With a half-grin the ear] replied, “Well, I’ve 
| always thought my brush uncommonly hard, and 
| anyhow, his lordship complains about it.” 

| “Nonsense!” ejaculated the manager. “It isn’t 
| anything like hard; but I can put you up to a 
wrinkle that may even pass an occasional five- 

pound note into your pocket. Just look here a 
| moment. You see this bit of stick? Well, that’s 
roughened on purpose. 

“You take that and give your master’s coat a 
good scrubbing about the elbows every day, and 
| give the trousers a touch about the knees, and it’s 
| at least a good five pounds in your pocket every 
| year. You needn’t think we shall forget you.” 








“You are very good,” said the earl, with a 
meaning smile. “I may impart your very kind 
instructions to my valet, though fear, while he 
remains in my service, he will not be able to protit 
by them, as for the future 1 shall not trouble you 
with my custom. I happen to be the earl of —_. 
I wish you good morning.”—Spare Moments. 
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GRECIAN ENTERPRISE. 


It is the way of travellers to complain of the food 
they are obliged to eat in foreign countries. 
Whether it is an American in Europe, or a Euro. 
pean in America, the result is much the same. We 
like the things to which we are accustomed. When 
Edmond About was in Greece, he carried matters 
so far as to object to eating green peaches. He 
was in the bazaar at Athens. 


“Wouldn’t it be possible to get some ripe 

eaches?’’ he asked the vender. 

“T think not,” answered the Athenian. 

“But pray tell me why?” 

“We have no good roads. If the farmers should 
try to bring ripe fruit to market on mule-back, it 
would arrive in the shape of marmalade.” 

“But at Corfu, also, the peaches were green, and 
there they have good roads, and bring the fruit to 
town in wagons. 

“Ah, well,” said the man, “there is another 
reason. The farmers have no money, and they 
have creditors. They can’t wait for fruit to gct 


ripe.” 

Where, says About, you have a fair example of 
the state of Grecian agriculture. 

A French gardener, being at Smyrna, noticed 
that the Greeks had almost no vegetables in their 
Sr everywhere, and scarcely any- 
thing else. 

“Why don’t you raise other things?” he asked. 
ney yon now. Your soil is just right. You 
would make a fine thing of it. I will furnish you 
with seeds.” 

‘How soon should we get crops?” 

“In four years at the longest.” 

“Four years! Are you crazy? Do you suppose 
we would spend money to get something back in 
four years? We should be bankrupt twenty times 
over.” 


* 
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A HOMELY HUMORIST. 


Vischer, the humorist, enjoys his reputation for 
homeliness, and tells several good stories about his 
lack of beauty. Speaking of his youthful yearnings 
for comeliness, the humorist said: I heard so 
many remarks about “how homely Vischer’s Bill 
was,” that I got discouraged. One day I had a 
new suit of clothes and stood before the glass 
setting my tie and making myself, so I thought, 
quite a pretty boy. 

Finally I turned to my mother, sure of her love 
and knowing that if there was any comfort for me 
she would give it, and asked: 

— I am not so very homely after all, am 


The dear old lady looked at me solemnly for a 
minute, and then shook her head. 

“My son,” said she, “you are ( e ugly.” 

Years after, when I married an had a little 
daughter, I had some one who really admired me. 
To her I was an Apollo. One day Bill Nye was in 
my office with me, and my little girl came in and 
began making love to me, as was her way, calling 
me all sorts of sweet names. 

“Nice papa,” said she; —aretty papa.” 

Nye turned around and said in his peculiar draw! : 

*“Vischer, are you trying to make a humorist out 
of that child?”—Chicago Mail. 


* 
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THE LITTLE DARKY’S ANSWER. 


A Yankee “schoolmarm” in Georgia, so an 
exchange reports, had a class of a dozen colored 
boys on the floor. For several days she had been 
laboring with them over the words “dog” and 
“cat.” 

She had written the words on the blackboard, 
had used them in connection with a picture of a 
house, and had had the boys write the words and 
draw houses. To-day, by way of varying the 
exercises, she had drawn a picture of a tree, in the 
top of which was a cat, while a dog was barking at 
the foot. Below the picture she printed in big 
letters: 

“The dog has run the cat up a tree.” 

“Now, boys,” she said, with pardonable enthu- 
siasm, “how many of you can read any of these 
words?” 

Up went a small black hand, shaking with excite 


ment. 
“Well, Sidney,” said the teacher, ‘“‘you may tell.” 
“The dog’s done treed a possum!” shouted 
Sidney, at the top of his voice. 


*» 
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TOO MUCH ICE-WATER. 


A very courteous Englishman who had travelled 
much in America was once asked at a dinner-party 
here for his general impression of us as a nation. 


“I have but one fault to find with you,” he said. 
“You drink too much ice-water!” ’ 

Everybody laughed. “Surely that’s a trifling 
sin,” said one. ‘ 

‘“‘Not in the least,” he answered, seriously. ‘The 
very issues of life and death may depend on it. 
For example, when I first came to _— country I 
went to a New York hotel. While I was waiting 
for my dinner to be served, the waiter brouglit 
me a glass of ice-water. I drank it. He brought 
another. I drank that. He refilled my lass, and 
I managed to dispose of its contents a third time. 
But the experience nearly finished me.” 

“But why on earth did you drink it?” asked 
several voices at once. 

A twinkle appeared in the Englishman’s eye. 

“Would it have been courteous to refuse?” he 
asked, gravely. “Shouldn’t a stranger drink the 
wine of the country ?” 





- Ge -— 


THE PRINCE TOOK OFF HIS HAT. 


According to the Philadelphia Record, the captain 
of the clipper Louisiana, which ately arrived at 
that port, tells a good story of the way an American 
boy, without making himself offensive, extorted a 
tribute from royalty. 


While the Louisiana was lying at Dublin, the 
Prince of Wales, who was then the guest of the 
lord mayor of the Irish capital, sent word to the 
captain that he would like to come on board, and 
eee wha: an old-time American clipper-ship wis 
ike. 

The captain’s son heard what was going on, and 
declared that he would make the prince tip his hat 
tohim. He knew, it seems, that the prince was not 
in the habit of uncovering in this way. 

When the royal party came aboard, the boy 
ane on deck waving the American flag. The 
prince, seeing the national colors, lifted his hat, and 
the rest of the party followed suit, to the great 
delight of the captain’s son, who thus had made 
| good his boast. 
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A BUSY DAY. 


The bluff March Wind set out from home 
Before the peep of day, 

But nobody seemed to be glad he had come, 
And nobody asked him to stay. 


Yet he dried up the snowbanks far and near, 
And made the snow-clouds roll, 

Huddled up in a heap, like driven sheep, 
*Way off to the cold North Pole. 


He broke the ice on the river’s back 
And floated it down the tide, 
And the wild ducks came with a loud “Quack, 
quack!” 
To a in the waters wide. 
He snatched the hat off Johnny’s head 
And rolled it on and on, 
And oh, what a merry chase it led 
Little laughing and scampering John! 


He swung the tree where the squirrel! lay 
Too late in its winter bed, 

And he seemed to say in his jolly way, 
“Wake up, little sleepy head!” 


He dried the yard so that Bob and Ted 
Could play at marbles there, 

And he painted their cheeks a carmine red 
With the greatest skill and care. 


He shook all the clothes-lines one by one, 
What a busy time he had! 
But nobody thanked him for all he had 
done; 
Now wasn’t that just too bad? 


2 
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THIRD LETTER FROM JACK. 


(Who Writes Once a Month to his Friend 
in Maine.) 


Sout Store, Calif., March Ist. 

Dear CHAR.Liz.—I'm glad you like 
Maine so well, as long as your folks gre 
bound to stay there. Sleigh-rides are lots 
of fun, but look out for your ears! They 
_ call it cold here just now. It’s about like 

a cool, breezy day in September. It’s 
never much colder, but people that have 
lived here a good while feel it more. 

I guess you never worked away from 
home, did you? Well, 
hurry to try it. 
bring Grandma Blossom out here, I believe I’d 
just give up. The first week seemed more like a 
month. Papa and mamma were wonderful glad 
to see me when I got back, and the Absent- 
Minded Man said he’d missed me every day. 

I took a look around home that Sunday morn- 
ing, and it did seem just beautiful. The honey- 
suckle over the porch was so thick and green, and 
the heliotrope almost to the eaves and ail in bloom. 
There were a few roses out, too. The cypress 
hedge was trimmed up neat, and as bright green 
as you ever saw, and just inside, at the right, 
there’s a great century plant, taller than I am, 
and on the other side a queer cactus taller yet. 
Then there’s a very pretty palm, and three orange- 
trees, and one apricot, and one nectarine. And 
it’s so pleasant to look off at the mountains. 
Our house is rather small, but our outdoors 
is just as big and beautiful as anybody's. 

Well, the second week wasn’t quite so long as 
the first one, and now it’s been nearly four weeks, 
and I’m still alive. The men are pretty rough— 
not much company. And Mr. Jones hardly ever 
speaks to me; but he seems pretty well suited 
with my work, and that helps a good deal. 

You know I furnish my own blankets, and 




















THE YOUTH’S 


| don’t know how they ast bagged to be eam, & but 
they came very handy that night. I got into one 
and tied it around my waist, and wrapped another 
around my shoulders, and put some over me and | 
some under me. 
They weren’t much like mamma's blankets, but 
I got along and slept some, and you're the first 
fellow that knows a word about it. For they 
opened the shutters early next morning, before 
the wind came up, and I slipped down and said 
nothing. I'll tell mamma when I[ get through 
working here. And I don’t care to climb around 
windmills any more, so it won't happen again. 
If I keep this place, I can send for grandma | 











you needn’t be in any | 
{f it wasn’t for earning money to | 


where do you suppose I had to make my bed? | 


Why, in the second story of the windmill tower. 


| ‘We're tired, Mr. Moderator, of liv- 


It seemed strange at first, and if the fans were 


going I couldn’t sleep much. But I soon got used 
to that. 
wind was down, I’d climb up to the third story 
and stand between the fans and take a look round. 
It’s a grand view from there. You know this is 
& great big valley, with mountains on every side. 
It’s lovely to see the sun set over the rocky 
peaks. 

This windmill is a queer old thing. I never 
saw one anything like it. The fans are same as 
shutters, standing half-open to catch the wind. 


And inside the shutters is a little room with a | 


floor that goes round, too. And outside the fan 
shutters are other shutters, that you can pull shut 
from the ground with a rope; and that stops the 
whirling, by keeping the wind out, and closes up 
that queer little room. I might have known it 
wasn’t quite safe to go into it. 

At last, one time, the wind came up all of a 
sudden when I was in there, and started the old 
thing before I could get out. It blew pretty hard, 
too. I got dizzy and sat down inside, so as not to 
fall. I called for help, but the wind and the 
clattering old mill made more noise than I did. 
Well, just as I was ’most dead with whirling and 
hollering, some one came along and flopped those 
outside shutters and stopped it, and saved my 
life—that was the way it seemed, anyhow. 

But there I was, shut up in that queer place. 


And sometimes, noon or evening, if the | 








I felt all around and found a lot of old bags. I 





early in the fall. I do hope I can. 
What are you going to do when school is out? | 
| I shouldn’t mind being in Maine for the summer 
| vacation, but for the present I’d rather see the 
| snow whirling around the top of Old Baldy than 

| to feel it around my own head. Ever yours, | 

JACK. 
ee | 
| 


FRED’S SPEECH AT TOWN-MEETING. 


| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
‘‘Let’s speak in town-meeting!”’ declared Fred. 
“Oh, you wouldn’t dare to,”’ said all the boys. 
**Yes I would, too,”’ asserted Fred. 

So the boys spent all their spare time after | 


|} when he saw all the funny 


COMPANION. 





| Street,” eaguunel Fred in a proud voice. 
put up the sign to-morrow, and those Winter Hill 
boys can’t plague us any more after this,’’ he 
concluded. ““My! but wasn’t I scared though !’’ 
Marcaret Dane. 
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MARCH. 
Who was it gave the signal? 
We did not hear a word— 
When yesterday the crocus bloomed 
And we listened to a bird. 
To-day the garden bed is white 
Beneath the driving snow, 
But the spring is near—we need not fear— 
For the birds and flowers know. 


ANNA M. PRATT. 
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TOMMY’S MISTAKE. 


Tommy is only four years old and that is the 
reason he made such a funny mistake. 

One afternoon mamma dressed him up in his 
| best black velvet suit and took him to the fair in 
the big town hall. 

Tommy opened his great blue eyes very wide 
little houses and 
strange-looking people, everywhere around him, 
and he said “Oh,” 
very loud, when he 
discovered the Jap- 


| 
































school writing 
grand speech. 
When the eventful 
town - meeting day 
came, five small boys 
walked into the Town 
Hall. Very still they 
all sat and very ear- 
nestly they listened. 
‘“‘Now’s your time!”’ 
exclaimed Jack, giv- 
ing Fred a poke. “‘ ‘Mr. 
Moderator,’ is the be- 
; ginning,” he whis- 
pered. ‘ 
Fred stood up quick- 
ly. ‘*Mr. Moderator,”’ 
he said, very loud. 
Mr. Moderator look- 
ed up and smiled when 
he saw who it was. 
“Mr. Moderator,”’ repeated Fred, 
then stood quite still. ‘“We boys—” 
“We want to make a motion,” 
whispered Jack. 
‘*Want to make a motion, that you 
name the streets,’’ continued Fred 
He took a long breath and the boys 
looked expectant. 


up a 





ing in Frolickin’ End, and we'd be 
much obliged if you'd name it a street. 
It’s not an end,”’ he continued, warm- 
ing up to his subject, ‘‘and it’s not frolicsome. | 
There are only us boys to play on it, and we are 
past the frolicsome age !"’ 
Then each boy’s bright eyes beamed with pride. 
‘We came to this meeting in hopes that you a) 
vote on it to-day,’’ Fred continued, ‘‘and we would | 
tell you that we'd all vote for Chestnut Street as | 
a name if we were only twenty-one. I move that 
this a-a-amendment be laid on the table!’ | 
Clap, clap, clap! went the hands, as Fred sat 
down, till the old hall fairly rung. | 
“T move that this suggestion be accepted and | 
adopted,”’ said old Farmer Lane. ‘After that | 
speech, the boys ought to live on Chestnut Street | 
now, before they are twenty-one !”’ 
Clap went the hands again. 
‘‘All in favor of this motion raise their hands !”* | 
**All opposed !” 
“Tt is a vote!” 
“You can paint the sign to-morrow, 
Farmer Lane, as he spoke to the jubilant five. 
‘*You’ll be an honor to your country, my boy,” 
he said, patting Fred’s curly head, 
you’re a voter I hope you'll be as able a speaker 
as you were to-day.” } 
“You didn’t make our speech after all, and it | 
took us so long to write it,”’ said Harold. 
‘‘That’s no matter, as long as we live on Chestnut 


” 


said 


| repeated Tommy, politely. 
| little Tommy can’t seem to make out the reason, 


“and when | enough to study geography. 


1] anese ladies with 
i} their bright dresses, 
AT | and pretty little fans 
stuck into their hair. 
“And now we will 
go and visit | 
Turkey,” said 





ween LUA Ety 


—————. 





























mamma, as she took hold of Tommy’s hand. 
Tommy's eyes danced. How he did like turkey, 


particularly his drumsticks! That would be a 
| great deal nicer than drinking tea with the Japan- | 
ese ladies, he thought, and he smiled and smiled | 
at everybody, he felt so happy. 

Mamma took him into a beautiful little room, 
and then they both sat down on a very soft couch | 
and waited. Very soon somebody brought mamma | 
a cup of coffee. Tommy couldn't tell whether it 
was a lady ora gentleman. It looked like a lady, 
but she wore the funniest white trousers and a | 
| bright red fez, just like his at home. | 

Tommy smiled again as he said eagerly, ‘If | 
you please, I’ll take the drumstick !"’ 

‘““What did you say, Tommy ?”’ asked this queer 
Turkish lady. 

‘I'd like the turkey’s drumstick, if you please,” 


And then how everybody laughed, and poor 


and I’m afraid he never will till he grows old 


—_————_soo— 


Jack listened with great delight to the soft 
purring of his kitten, and then exclaimed: ‘“‘Dear 
little thing! just hear her bubble!"’ 








“We'll | 


woman or a bird. 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 


1. 
RIDDLE. 


I rise and run through tireless hours 
And never stop to rest, 

I show the tiger’s cruel powers 
Beside the jungle nest; 

I come with birds and budding flowers 
And all the world is blest. 


2. 
HEADLESS FISHES. 


1. Behead a beautiful, edible fish, and it becomes 
the defeat of an army. 
2. Behead a very 


important food-fish, and it 
becomes wanderin 


3. Behead a sma i, silvery fish, and it becomes to 
Saat by heat. 
4. Behead a marine food-fish, common on the 


United States coast, and it becomes a 
vessel. 

5. Behead a small river-fish, and it becomes 
arg spot. 

Behead a very large, voracious fish, and it 
bec omes a large boat. 

7. Behead a fish with peculiar markings, and 
it becomes a cooking utensil. 

8. Behead a fresh-water fish of little value as food, 
and it becomes a quantity of paper. 

9. Behead a marine fish that lives a part of the 
time in fresh water and is an important market 
fish, and it becomes part of a verb. 

10. Behead one of the carp family, and it becomes 
part of a wheel. 

ll. Behead a large flat-fish, 


3. 
CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


drinking 


a 


and it becomes a 


My first is neighbor to the sea, 

My second close to you and me, 

My third a middle state will be, 
My fourth holds all our cloth together 


My primals and my finals spell 
A tiny flower that we love well; 
Brave little thing! it comes to tell 
Of brighter days and sweet spring weather. 


4. 
CHARADE, 


Although my second and third are always above 
my first, yet my first is always higher. 

My second and third together, is one of the oldest 
collectors of antiquities, yet always ready for 
children’s noisiest frolics. 

My whole is the usual condition of one 
“Seven Ages of Man.’ 


5. 
ANAGRAMS. 


of the 


Works of a popular author in anagram. The int- 
tials of these titles form anagram of author’s name. 


N.—I see wars. 

. Thou gay Dean. 

. Go, lead, 

Pio Henry. 

Glean vine, E. 

Save Rome’s glen. 

. Rude Cole flew. 

. He bit seal. 

With her. 

. Tea urn, 

. Seal lives, Robin. 

. Aunt Dugal Foster 
dies. 

. Gain note, sir. 

. Gold is Anna’s. 

. Fine due; Gull beat. 

16. Got fee of Bill. 


6. 


DIDO Ome 


S rm be 





<p \ ¢ NONSENSE QUESTIONS. 
»" . Add Terminations. 
How many beaux will 
make a —— 
How many shows will 
make a ? 
How many Jews will make 
a—? 
How many crews will 
make one ——? 
How many racks will make 
a—+? 
How many Jacks will 
makea ——? 
How many does will make one ——? 
How many rows will make one ——? 
7. 
PI. 
Eb keil het ribd hatt lantigh ni ehr 
thifig, 


Wailhe no shubog oto ghiist, 

Sefel meth velg wya theenba reh dan 
tye gnis 

Winknog tath ehs thah gwisn. 





Conundrums. 
What kind of tears will often put an enemy to 
flight? Privateers. 
yhat boon would be unacceptable to most 
peas? A baboon. 


When do you carry a criminal on your hand? 
| When you have a felon. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Pay, pea, pie, Poe, pew. 2. Bay, bee, buy, 
OW, on 3. Ta tea, tie, toe, two. ry Hay, he, 
| high, hoe, Hugh. 7% Lay, lea, lie, low, lieu. 6. Say, 


Je Neigh, knee, nigh, no, new. 


| ce sigh, sow, sue. 
| 8. Day, Dee, ¢ die, doe, due. 9. May, me, my, mow, 
mew. 10. Fay, fee, fie, foe, few. 
2. 1. Honolulu. 2. Alabama. 3. Canada. 
3. Ma, nip, u, late—manipulate. 
4. 8 8 
T I N T 
R I 8 E 
A A 
I D Oo L 
D I N E 
G oO N ri E 
L E E K 
H 
I I I 
T 8 
~ w A 


P 
5. Oceans, canoes, no case. 
Mystery (Mr. 


6. Habit, a bit, bit, it. 








































THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. | 
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GAMBETTA’S FIRST SPEECH. 


One of the most instructive examples in the | 


history of oratory, writes Robert Waters, is found 
in the story of now Gambetta made his first 
successful speech. He had been retained to argue 
a case before a bench of judges, He prepared his 
speech with great care; in fact, every sentence in 
it was closely studied and committed to memory. 


The day of trial came. Gambetta began with a 
brilliant exordium that fixed the attention of his 
hearers. Then he entered se his main argument 
in a similarly fine and florid style. The opposing 
counsel, Dufaure, smiled; he knew that kind of 
oratery could not last, and that he had little to fear. 

At length the young orator began to stumble: 
his sentences became incoherent; the thread of his 
argument grew disconnected, confused ; and in le=s 
than ten minutes he broke down altogether. 

Dufaure was generous enough to move a post- 
pers of the trial until Gambetta could collect 
nis thoughts. This was done, and the discomfited 
young advocate left the scene of his failure in a 
very unenviable frame of mind. 

Fortunately for Gambetta there was present an 
old lawyer, who proved himself a true friend, and 

ave him some wholesome advice. Fortunately, 

»0, the young man, smarting under his defeat, 


was ready to listen to ———s that might enable | 


him to recover lost unc 

“It will never do for you to learn your speeches 
by heart,” said the old lawyer. “If you mean to 
persuade men of the correctness of your views, 
and win your case, you must speak naturally, in 
lain, every-day language, and without any strain. 
ng after effect. Never mind the words; they will 
take care of themselves. See to it that you have 
the facts, points of law and evidence well in hand, 
and the rest will follow of itself. 
case rx plain language, as if you were talking toa 

nd.’ 


The day for the trial came again, and again 
Gambetta began his speech; but this time in an 
easy, conversational way, without aiming at any- 
thing but a clear statement of the facts in the case. 
Gradually, feeling himself master of his subject, 
he warmed to his work; his words came faster and 
faster; he became eloquent in expression, as well 
as logical and convincing in argument, and he won 
his case. 

Dufaure tried to answer him, but he was unable 
to remove the impression Gambetta had made. 
And so triumph followed in the wake of that first 
humiliation. 


thee . 


AN ACQUISITION. 





Just state the | 


The wife of a popular but most absent-minded 


clergyman declares that her path in life is beset 
with anxieties of which most women know noth- 
ing. It makes no difference, she says, how many 
irreproachable handkerchiefs she puts into his 
travelling bag when he starts off to deliver a lecture 
in another city. Some “holey” and disreputable 
article is sure to find its way into his pocket, and 
be brought to the light of day when he is on the 
platform before his audience. 


Not lon 
was to lecture. 
to dine with a couple of old friends at the hotel, 
while I visited with one of my old school-friends in 
the town, with whom I was to go to the hall when 
the lecture hour arrived. 

I had started Edward off with everything in good 
order, and had a happy consciousness that nobody 
would be able to say that evening that “the poor 
man needed a wife to look after him,” as had 
been reported to me on various other disastrous 
occasions, - 

We were enjoying the lecture, and when I saw 
Edward’s hand seek his pocket I had no fear, 
for I knew he would draw forth an immaculate 
handkerchief; I had provided him with two, in case 
of accident. 

What was my horror, then, to see him display a 
large, crumpled square of doubtful cleanliness, 
with & good-sized hole in its centre! He laid it on 
the desk, and its tattered condition was exposed to 
view several times during the course of the lecture. 

When we reached home, I said as pleasantly as I 
could, “Edward, please let me see that handkerchief 
i have been waving about to-night. It doesn’t 
ook like either of those I gave vou.” 

“Doesn’t it?” he asked, blankly. 
ah, no, here; this must be it.” 

As he spoke, he drew out first the two fine pocket- 
handke: efs, which bore no signs of use, and 
then, alas! a —— and well-worn square which 
bese = one untidy corner the words, “Central 

ouse |’ 


“Well, here— 


* 
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HER TRANSLATION. 


A young English officer in India left his regiment 
on sick leave, and went to a hotel, where, it hap- 
pened, a lovely girl was staying. They became 
engaged, and the wedding day was set. The colonel, 
however, disapproved of sub-lieutenants getting 
married, and particularly of the “sub” in question. 
As he happened to be a friend of the young man’s 
father, he thought he might prevent the marriage 


by sending a peremptory telegram couched in these | 


words: “Join at once!” 


The lover was in despair. He presented himself 
before his fiancée with the fatal missive in his hand, 
and anything but a look of pleasure on his counte- 
nance; but the lady was equal to the occasion. 
With a blush of maiden Ss. she cast her 
eyes upon the ground and said: 

“Dear me, I am glad your colonel approves of 
the match! But what a hurry he is in! I don’t 
think I can get ready so soon; but I’ll do my best; 
because, of course, his command must be obeyed.” 

The young warrior was puzzled. 

“Don’t you see,” he said, “that this message puts 
a mows gd on our plans? You don’t seem to under- 
stand the telegram. He says, peremptorily, ‘Join 
at once.’” 

The lady’s blushes redoubled; but with a look of 
ey. she raised her lovely eyes to his face, 
and replied: 

“It is you, my darling, who don’t seem to 
understand it. Your colonel says plainly, ‘Join at 
once !’—by »which, of course, he means, get married 
ere What else can he mean? 

A look of intelligence replaced the air of bewil- 
derment on the young man’s face. He accepted 
the explanation, and was enabled to answer the 
colonel’s telegram, forty-eight hours afterwards, in 
these words: “Your orders were obeyed. We were 
joined at once!” 


——____<-¢»__ 


AN outspoken Yankee has been heard to say that 
he felt small peogens for any man who knew less 
than he did. And some of his outspoken neighbors 
= been heard to add that they didn’t wonder he 

elt so. 


ago I went with him to L—, where he | 
Before the lecture, he was invited | 


y ~ 
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Use 
Dentifrice” for the teeth. 


“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous 
It has no equal. [Adv. 








113 foreign stamps. Liberia, Shanghai, Philippine Is | 


ete.,7cents. H. L. Ashfield, 767 Prospect Ave., N. 


STAMPS. 100 all diff., Venezuela, etc., 10c. Agts.wtd, 50 
p.c. List free. C. A. Stegmann, 2722 Pads‘Ave..St. Louis,Mo. 


STAMPs. 100all diff.,China, etc., 10c. Agts. wtd. 50 p.c. 
com. List free. Crittenden & Borgman, Detroit, Mich. 


BOOKS rer tite Popular book Conthicago. LOS 
$200,000,000 tor POULTRY ana EGGS 
In the United States each year. Send four cents 
in stamps and learn how to get your share, 
HOMER CITY INCUBATOR CO., Homer City, Pa. 
To close out our stock we send by mail 
M U S | C 70 pieces, full sheet music size, vocal 


and instrumental, all parts complete, 


all for 20c.; or 4 lots, 50c. Money back 
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if not suited. “After the Ball’”’ and 
: Borax Receipt Book Free. 
80 pag 




















100 Songs with music, 5c. L. L. Hath- 
way, 339 Washington Si., Boston, Mass. 

es. For Laundry, Kitchen, Toilet, Bath, Com- 

*« plexion and Hair. 200 ways to use Borax. Send postal. 
acific Coast Borax Co., 269 Dearborn St., Chicago. \ 
[Mma 


The PERFECTION 
Horse Tail Tie 


$e 

Beats cleaning a_muddy tail. 
All Polished Metal. 

Sample 25c. ‘ DES MOINES NOVELTY CO., 

127 W. 4TH ST., DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Mechanics, Steam Engineering, (Stationary, 
Marine, Locomotive), Electricity, Architecture, 
R. R, and Bridge Engineering, Plumbing, 
Heating, lish Branches, 


Mining, En 
pa . Send for Br o.¢ % 
the ped | ndence 
Schools, SORANTON, PA. 


BRASS BAND 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms, Equip- 
ments for Bands and Drum Corps. Low- 
est prices ever quoted. Fine Catalog, 400 
Illustrations, mailed free ; it gives Band 
Music & Instructions for Amateur Bands. 


wil, LYON & HEALY, 24.26 Adams 8t., Chicago 
WE EMPLOY YOUNC MEN 


to distribute advertisements 
in bert payment for a high- 
ade Acme Bicycle, we send 
em on ep roval. No work 
eycle arrives and 




















proves satisfactory. 


a [= 
ay Sub YOUNG LADIES 
“@ employed on same terms. I 
boys or girls apply they must 
be well recommended, Write tog permcutars. 
ACME CYCLE Co., tikhart, Indiane. 


DEAFNESS 


and head noises relieved by using 

Wilson's Common Sense Ear Drums. 
Entirely new, scientific invention ;diff- 
erent from all other devices; the only 














has failed. No string or wire attachment 

toirritate the ear. Write for pamphlet. 
WILSON EAR DRUM CO., 

100 Trust Bldg. LOUISVILLE, KY. 























BEAUTIFUL ALU MINU M — always bright. Dainty, 
decorative Salt and Pepper boxes, $1 pats. Return- 
able. Tea-balls,50c. /. D. gency. %2 Red nk, N. Jersey. 
STAMPS | 300 fine mixed Victoria, Cape of 
+ G. H., India, Japan, etc., with 
fine Stamp Album, only Toe. ew 80p. Price 
ist TFSe- Agents wanted at 50 “om. 
STANDARD STAMP CO., 4 Nicholson P1., St. 
Louis, Mo. Old U. 8. & Conf. Stamps bought. 
yield doubled and one-third 
in bill saved by using our 
REEN BONE CUTTER. 
The ONLY one receiving an 
Award at the World’s Fair. a@>- Special Cata. Free. 
WEBSTER & HANNUM, 104 Albany St., Cazenovia, N. Y. 
l Y LES ON EASY 
Bid 
jew or ; lowes Ces 5 rs. 
f PB 
° Zany Wesell everywhere. Estab.’64, 
Sylph gaia ROUSE, HAZARD & CO., 8 Gst., Peoria,ll, 
WALL PAPER. 
Samples free from Wall Paper concern in U.S, 
KAYSER & ALLMAN *“cis*sfon‘s.°*Philad 
418 Arch St. a, 
= Y 
> BABY CARRIAGES 
TT van dans waut Col | 
i ag don p wags this a ah ean 
nd we can give you o set y 
as 
é\ funded, 


represen 
llustrated Catalogue 
% different styles—sent free. 





ONTCOM 
"ito lis Michigan VGe, 
Antiseptic 


BORINE...n". 


and 
The Best MOUTH and TOOTH WASH KNQWN. 
Price 50 cents and $1.00. 
Prescribed by Physicians and Dentists. 
MEDICAL NOVELTY CO., 21 West 23d Street, NEW YORK. 


GLOVES "© 2crts. 


THE PARISIAN KID GLOVE DYE 
is the only reliable and practical dye suita- 
ble for genera! use. Gloves don’t become 

or gummy, but remain soft, pliable, and 
ee singuie ditae ant noaell ih tal 

r rs 

instructions for 0. Parisian Glove Co., 
Box 21, No.3 Columbus, O. (AGENTS WANTED) 


CROUP REMEDY. 


The only_ medicine known that will cure Mem- 
rivate practice of twent 





ree. 
RY WARE ASS: 























branous Croup. In a 5 
years it has never failed to cure any kin 
of Croup. Trial package by mai/, 10 cents. Box, 


50c. DR. BELDEN PROPRIETARY Co., Jamaica, N.Y. 
















“ 4 dollar saved is a doliar earned.” 
This Ladies’ Solid French Don- 
gola Kid Button Boot delivered 
free anywhere in the U.S., on receipt of Cash, 
or Money Order, for Equals every way 

the boots sold in all retail stores for $2.50. 
We make this boot ourselves, therefore we 
guarantee the fit, style and wear, and jf any one 
is not satisfied we will refund the money or 
sen4 another pair. Opera Toe or Com- 
mon Sense, widths C, D, E, & EE, sizes 
1to8,and half sizes. Send your size; 
we will ft you. Illus. Cat. FREE. 











Order Clerk 15, Boston, Mass. 
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' For One New Subscriber 
To The Youth’s Companion. 





The Chromograph Folio. 


Containing all Materials necessary for practising the new and 
fascinating Art of Chromography —or reproducing pictures in 
colors, by tracing. 


es 


= += 
oy 


PEESEESSEEESS 


What is Said of it. 





some friends who have seen mine. 
Sunsury, Pa., December 6, 1894. 


Naka) 
a 


Lone Istanp Crt¥, L. I., December 3, 1894. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, _ 3 


GENTLEMEN: —I think your “ Chromograph’ 
three pictures, which have been pronounced as good as water-colors. 
drawing and have had your invention just three days. 
readily from the sale of my pictures. Please send me at once seven more. These I am getting for 5 
Very respectfully, 


’ is a most wonderful invention. I have just sold 


s. I have had no lessops in E 
I am convinced that I can make money 


MARION POINSETT. 


_ GENTLEMEN: — Your sample of ‘‘ Chromography” is received. It is all and more than you 
claim for it. I have decided to use it in my school; my scholars are delighted with the Chromograph. 2 


(Pror.) ANTHONY K. WINTERS. 


©® © ®@ 2 


Folio, size 714 x 8% inches, com- 


Price of the Folio $1.50. Postage 


BOSTON, MASS. 


mn 


\ 

c We will give the Chromograph 

+ plete to any Companion Subscriber who will send us One New 
Subscriber to THE CoMPANION. 
and packing 10 cents. 

7 Publishers The Youth’s Companion, 201 Columbus Ave. 
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MARCH 7, 1895, 
F ead 
YOUR BOY CLOTHED “"?o¥3s2" FoR 
gwen, (Sizes from4 to 14 years). 
a IStaniey Cap (to match suit) 
Double Breasted Coat, M 55 
2 Pair Pants to match. 
2Pair Fast Black Ribbed Stockings, 
1 Pair Fargo’s Famous Schoo! Shoes. 
You cansee them for NOTHIN 
All suits sent C. O. D., with: 
"ege of examination before paying 
1) xpress Agent. 
¥ IRT WAIST FRE, i; 
cash is sent with order. In all cases 
goods returnable at our expense if 
not satisfactory. 

In ordering give age and weight, 
size of cap and shoes. 

Samples Of cloth of above (and 
other suits at equally good value 
sent free. 

MEN’S $9.25 (under new tariff) 

all wool Clay Worsted Suits. Send 

for samples of suitings up to $15 (0 

Our catalogue which is compiled 

from Mfgrs., lists of Clothing, Furniture, arness 
Buggies, personal a d household supplies sent free. 

HOME SUPPLY ASS’N, (Mfars. Agts.) 

219-221 E. Madison St., Chicago, 








ye pS List 
or durability and for 
cheapness iis prepa - 
raion 15 Wuly unrwalled. 








The Rising Sun 
Stove Polish in 
eakes for general 
blacking of a stove. 


The Sun Paste 
Polish for a quick 
after-dinner shine, 
applied an pol- 
ished with a cloth. 


Morse Bros., Props., Canton, Mass., U.S. A. 








AND 


OLD PEOPLE 


Can all enjoy it, and 
I Know YOU Will! 
TRY IT AND SEE. 


Send me SIX CENTS in 
Stamps for it. 


CHAS. &. FEE, 


TB General Pass. Agent, 


i Northern Pacific R. R., 
5S ST. PAUL, MINN. 


SROSES” 
Cc co 


for. 


Our new Guide to 
y describes and pictures them, 


Write for 























On their own roots, sendy to grow. 


ose re accurate 
together with every other flower of worth. If you so 
request, we will send free this and _a sample copy 
of our floral magazine, “Success with Flowers.” 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., West Grove, Pa. 











(iticura 


the great 
SKIN CURE? 


Its cures of torturing, disfiguring, humili- 
ating humors are the most wonderful ever 
recorded. 


Sold throughoutthe world. British depot: NEw- 


BERY,1  Edward-st.,London. PoTTER DRUG 
& CHEM. CoRP,, Sole Props., Boston, U. 8. A. 






















Circulars egg 
WM.STAHL, Quincy, III. 
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COSTLY 


One of the most interesting branches of trade is 


FURs. 


the fur business. It is interesting in its first steps; 
that is, the pursuit of the animals which are to 
supply the pelts; it is interesting in the curious 
concentration of pelt-sellers and buyers in London 
in each of four months of the year—January, 
March, June and October; and it is interesting in 
the beautfful dressed skins, robes and prepared 
garments which are its final result. 


London has maintained for many years the 
yreéminence in this trade. American skins go to 
Pondoa to be sold by auction, and then come 
back to America to be worn by American men 
and women, very likely under some high-sounding 
forei name. Russian buyers go to London to 
ay Russian skins. 

A year’s auction sales of furs in London often 
amounts to twenty million dollars. 

Many curious incidents and caprices of the Lon- 
— market are recorded. Ever since the Middle 

es, the ermine has been the fur of royalty, and 
it s still used in the trimming of the state garments 
of kings and queens; but it long ago fell into 
disfavor with women of fashion. White ermine 
skins became so cheap that the Canadian, Siberian 
and Chinese hunters no longer sent them to market. 

Two or three years ago, however, the word went 
around from some mysterious fashionable source 
that ermine should bé once more the mode. Sud- 
denly all the buyers began to demand ermine skins, 

and the price went up to a great figure. 

As was to be expected, the market was soon 
Jutted. Chinese hunters sent to London no few - 
an ten thousand ermine skins in the sprin 
1893. And then the p Aster a4 went out of oe RY 

The ermine has been, in literature, a symbol of 
innocence and purity, on account of its whiteness. 
but the animal is far ‘trom being an innocent and 
harmless creature. It is a rapacious and bl 
thirsty sort of stoat or weasel, given to killing for 
the mere love of killing. 

The ermine is white with the exception of the ith | § 
of its tail, which is black. These tips, dressed wi 
the white fur at regular intervals, make the spotting 
of black which is seen on regal or other garments 
of ermine. 

The finest and most costly and fashionable son 
at the present time, is the Stherian zibeline or sable, 
an animal which is said to be rapidly nearing the 

int of extermination. This little creature, known 

science as Mustela zibellina, is a sable about | 
eighteen inches long, with a bushy tail and a sharp, 
whiskered nose. It has a remar ably rich, three- 
fold fur, dark brown or black, and very lustrous. 

The chase for the Siberian sable is now confined 
almost entirely to the peninsula of Kamchatka. 
It is a dangerous business, for it must be carried 
on in winter, and at that season the wilder parts of 
Kamchatka are even more inhospitable than those 
of the Hudson Bay territory. 

The very finest of these zibelines do not reach 
the London market. They are sent to the Russian 
imperial court, and are thenceforth known as 
“crown zibelines.” The rest go to London, where 
they come into competition with the Canadian 
black sables. 

The fur of the sea-otter, commonly called the 
fur-seal, is still in great request, and is likely, 
perhaps, to become more so if the efforts of diplo- 


macy do not more effectively preserve it ~coe 
extinction. The choicest seal skins now ping 8 
on 


high price. One of fine quality was sold in Lon 
last year for eleven hundred dollars. 


——— . —*@e 
GRATIFIED. 

The Chicago Times describes a very self-impor- 

tant citizen of the kind who gaze at the public 


buildings with the keen glance of one who has | 
money invested in them, and who regard public | 


officials with the piercing gaze which counsels them 
to earn their money or account for themselves. 


Such was the little man who approached a tall 
oliceman the other day with indignation glistening | 
n his eyes. 

“I demand to know,” he said, 
“why I am forced to remain on this side of the 
streét when my business calls me to the other?” 

The policeman looked a trifle startled for a second 
or so, but recovering himself, he replied: 

“Well, who’s keepin’ you from goin’? 2” 

“The trafiic, sir, the traflic of vehicles; yet pedes- 
trians are supposed to have the right of way. 

“Well,” gruifily responded the officer, “what are 
you going to do about it?’ 

“IT am going to insist upon my rights, sir,” said 
the responsible citizen. 

“That’s easy,” said the officer. 

“And see that I get them.” 

“That will be harder.” 

“You are a —_— servant in the public pay, and | 
at the call of the public.’ I therefore demand a safe 
iis you for my person across ‘this thoroughfare. 

— rm ao duty to see that my demands are complied 


“ane the little man expanded his chest with a real | 
citizen-like independence. 


The big policeman looked at him for a moment in 


a quandary, then seeming to solve the problem, he 

said, with a wink in his eye: 

. “A safe passage you want, is it? Well, you shall 
ave it. 

And before the responsible little citizen could 
divine his intentions he picked him uP, tucked him 
under his arm, and was dodging between the 
horses’ heads in a sortie across the street. The 
little man had not recovered his breath before the 
bluecoat dropped him on the opposite sidewalk and 
started on a return expedition. 


———— 
UNFORTUNATE. 
How often our most innocent speeches “gang 


agley,” leaving us with no resource but that of 
making the best of a bad matter! 


A certain Scotch minister is wont to relate how, 
haying been out all day visiting, he called on an 
pee dame well known for her Kk ndness and hospi- 
ality. 

After some conversation she pogen getting out 
her best china and whatever delicacies were at 
hand, to honor her unexpected guest. As he sat 
wate hing the preparations, his eye suddenly fell on 
four or five cats deyouring some cold porridge 
under the table. 

“Dear me, Miss Black,” he observed, “what a 
number of cats! Do they all belong to you?” 

“Na, na, sir,” was the innocent reply; “but mony 
atime I say that a’ the hungry brutes in the parish 
come tae me, seeking a meal 0’ meat.” 

en the good woman bethought her, and in her 
embarrassment nearly dropped a tea-cup. 


—— 


SOME one says that although it is sad to 
family relics sold at auction, the most ainful ¢ thing 


under the hammer is generally one’s thumb-nail. 


in a firm voice, | 


see | 


“50 years’ sale,’’Cutler’s Vegetable Pulmonary Bal- | 


sam for coughs, colds and consumption. 
—_——e 





Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 
of Burnett’s Cocoaine. (Ade. 


A BEAUTIFUL CRAZY 


did 








y Qu ILT of 500 sa. sq. inches 
oa be made with our 
and Satin pieces, assorted 
bri ht « J ug Toe. 5 1. A #1.0. Silk Plush and 

Velvet, 60 large pieces, assorted colors, 50c. Emb. 
Lemarie’s Silk Mill, Little Ferry, N. J. 





k, 40c. per oz. 


‘A Superb Picture 


in 14 Oil Colors, covering nearly 8 square feet of sur 
face, reproducing in a marvellous manner the great 
historic scene of Jesus in the Judgment Hall of the 
Roman Governor, as portrayed by one of the greatest 
living artists, Munkaecsy. Sent post-paid for only #1. 
Money refunded if value is not more than several! times 
given. The Jessup Co., 119 Fifth Ave., N.Y. City. 


WRINGING DRY 


is impossible unless 
your’ yringer has well 
Rolls. When 

ia “buy a Wringer 
sist on having the 











arranted 
“the AMERIC 
RINGER CO., 
largest sasmiaotasees of Wringe rs and Rolls in the 
world. ®2, 000 capital. See our name and warrant 
stamped on olfs. Books of useful Wringer information 
FREE. Address 99 Chambers St., New York. 





of 





Dr. Scott’s Electric Hair Brush? 


Cures Headache, Neuralgia, Falling Hair, 
Dandruff, and diseases of the scalp. 
Prices, Ay e. $*-20, § $2.00, 


me the same jn all; the 
price — sy only accord- 
ing to size and power. 
AT ALL STONES, 
or sent, post-paid, 
ceipt of price, with 
10 cents added 
or postage. A 
valuable book 
free on ap- 











NOT WIRES, BUT PURE 
BRISTLES. 











plication. 

AGENTS WANTED. Geo. A. Scott, 

guicheaen Merle: “he onic” 
@=6e @ @® @ 28 286 

Sick Headache + 
fs "4 Constipation 
: are quickly and pleasantly 
cured by 


Tarrant’s 
Effervescent 
Seltzer Aperient. 


The most valuable family remedy for disordered 
stomach and impaired digestion. 
50 cents and 81.00. All Druggists. 
TARRANT & Co., Chemists, N. Y. 


Ladies’ 
Wrappers 


FOR THE 
Spring of ’95. 


98 cents. 








trated. Thoroughly made 
of Ginghams or Flannelette 
in assorted light colors. 
with Watteau back and 
full sleeves. The front 
of Wrapper is gathered 
at the waist by a_ belt. 
Prettiest pattern shown 
this Spring. Sizes 32 to 44. 
Real value $1.50. Special 

at 98 cents. Enclose 
22c, extra for postage. 


New England Clothing Company, 


LYNN, MASS. 


| 





5c. & #1. [Adr. | 


Dr. Lyon’s 


Exactly the same as illus- 


_ THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Perfect 


Tooth Powder 


Used by people of refinement) anq wants 
for over a quarter of a century. 








vice, stent and profitable trade which is 
easil sai an ml vquie learned, 
for our if lustrated Catalogue. It explains our 


ways of helping Students to defray the expenses of 
attending our school. 


VALENTINES’ SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, Janesville, Wis. 


! He 
( Started 
Right. 


phy 
char 
his v 










20 odd years 
are just 


ago. 





most 2 


graduates in the 


M. J. CARPENTER, 
a ‘res't Chicago and 
eastern Illinois R. 
learned telegra 
phy in Valentines’ | 
1001 of Telegra- 
Your 
as good as 


5 years we have 
been teac hing Telegraphy to 
men and boys and placing our 
rai way ser- 





Away |; 


To introduce SEED 
and BULBS, Toll mail PY 
ad Excelsior Doubie 

Iwarf ronrt Pye 


Balle re to bloom 
adioli Bulbs— toner 


lovely 8 ikes all colors, 

ee can equal cket 
Marguerite © arnation. ~ give 

elegant flowers in 4 mos. from 

1 pkt Pansy—The A Alice, finest 
mxd., every color im: le; 1 pkt. 
<j, Bonpy (olden Gate, nothing 
packet Sweet Peans—Eck- 


Lovely 
ers) 
Given 


oo mixed, over 30 sorts, ine grand; 1 
for terdse Sho fine maze. igetades man erful cols. ; 
pkt. Chinese | ink ss, all colors, an a ower ove e 
wants; 1 pkt. Mixed Flower Seeds forW ild ae! 
den—over 100 nas that will grow and bloom 
The above are selling for $1.00, but as I have grown 100, 
lections simply to introduce my Seeds and Bulbs, will mail the 
complete lot, for only 25 cents to pay postage, packing, ete, The 4 
will bloom this season and make a great display. Order 
once before all are taken. Catalogue of Vegetables and fovely 
Flowers FREE with each order. Full of Bargains. 
C7 If rou send silver or Voney Order, a Floral Work of art 
in ten colors and 50 cent certificate is sent free. Address 


F. B. MILLS, Box 128, ROSE AILL, N.Y. 


dco ol 















V5; Dou is oucl AS 
<bt FIT FOR AKING. 
SI 5, COR DOVAN, 

£49350 Paz Curalouenee 
$3.59 POLICE,3 SoLes. 

, WORK! 

10 een FINSteNS, 
1 $2. $|.75 BOYS SCHOOLSHOES, 
93.9282.91.7 41.78 


. LADIES . 
Best? 


. WALDO eras. 
Over + One Million 5 People wour rie 
W. L. Douglas $3 & $4 Shoes 


All our shoes are equally satisfactory 


They give the best value for the money. 
They equal custom shoes in style and fit. 
Their wearing qualities are unsurpassed. 
The prices are uniform,— stamped on sole. 
From $1 to ®3 saved over other makes. 

If your dealer cannot supply you we can. 








ALWAYS FRESH 
ano RELIABLE. 
t. 


ifal 
Plant Book ofGarden Nov- 
elties at lowest prices ever 
known. Address at once, 
H.W 


2s, 7 BYCKBEE, 
P O Box 575. sRockford.tit 





BIG BARGAINS == 


INROSES, PLANTS 
= S|AND SEEDS 











Our rt GRAND SET of 13 Elegant Ever-blooming Roses for only 
50 cts. by mail, post-paid, safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 








These roses are fine, health 
guarantee eee to be by 


ie bat A favorite. adame 
very iy an 
prunt, deep - Yellow. 
Van Houtte, Creamy White and Yellow. Grace 
Yellow, flushed Pink, charming. 


Set 2-13 Ever-blooming Roses, all different, 50c. 

12 Fragrant Carnation Pinks, 12 kinds, 50c. 
ae be Lovely Flowering Begonias, all sorts, 50c. 
37-13 Geraniums, all colors and kinds, . 50c. 


“ 
“ 


38—15 Choice Prize Chrysanthemums, 5 
4 Choice Decorative Palms, try the =, 50e 
Dwarf French Cannas, 5 kinds, . 50c 
41i—12 Sweet Scented Double Tube Roses s, 50c. 


You ma qptest half of an 
entire 15 sets for $5.00; or hal 
free. ORDER TO-DAY. 


“ 
“ 


“ 


two sets for 50 cents 
of each set for $2.50, 


de Wattev ville 


pu re bak pon sin bloom. Meteor, rich vely pa Fre 
il ose, a beauty. Sunset, Tawny shade of yellow, very ric Isabella 
Princess Sagan 


plants and will bloom all this 
ar the best 50 cts. you ever invested in roses, as follows: 


Gold, beautiful shades of Co 


Se 


“ 43—15 Coleus, will make a bright bed, 


, or 
Get your neighbor to club with you. 
We will hold the plants and ship t 


THE CREAT WESTERN PLANT CO., Springfield, Ohio. 


per and Gold. 


Summer_in pots or planted out. We 


Duchess de Brabant, flesh color, 
the famous Tulip Rose. Snowflake, 
yety Crimson, none better. 


richest, Searlet, very bright. 
ng, ‘Satiny Pink, elegant. Honore Defresne, 


riin 
Marie Guillot. pure White, tinted Lemon. 


What You Can Buy for 5O Cents. 


t 42-20 Large Flowered Pansy Plants, 


44—12 Double and Single Fuchsias, all c ol’ 8, BOc. 
5— 6 Choice Hardy Shrubs, 6 sorts, 50c. 
46—30 Pkt’s Flower Seeds, no two alike, . 50c. 
47—20 Pkt’s elegant Sweet Peas, all diffrnt. 50c. 
48—18 Pkt’s Choice Vegetable Seeds,18 sorts 50c. 
5 sets for #2.00; the 


Our Catalogue 
nem any time you may desire. Address, 


8 complete sets for $1.25; any 5 





Nabonnand, rosy 





12 ‘nelectod 
| 





Over half a million —~s “se 





| two year old roses 
prt SAFE ARRIVAL, OF 
ALL GOODS GUARANTEED. 


flesh 

Kruger. rich yellow; Arch 
Eva Stahremberg. cream yellow; Ball of 
ae lde Aare brilliant 
onias, 10 Splendid 
ew Ch 
Geraniums, 25 pkts 

Any one of the above liberal collections sent 
only 50 cents. Our 22 
n|the best and newest varieties of plants, bulbs, flower and 
vegetable seeds. Send for our large 
trated Catalogue, mailed Free to any a 


®| The Geo. H. ‘Mellen Co., Box H 


Pro 
IN 





We Want You to Know 


That 50 CENTS will Buy 


(2 Very Choice Everblooming Roses 


as follows: The Bride, white; Bon Silene, carmine 
H. M Stanley, Seer Sees Souv. de F. Gaulaine. “dark crimson; 


Bridesmaid, pink: 
+" Pesncechs 

red; Countess 
Snow, pure white (hardy); 


meen's Scarlet, scarlet; 
Duchess ae. 


nt carmine. 

New Carnations, 

santhemums, 12 Flowering 
oice Selected Flower Seeds. 


stpaid for 


large greenhouses are stocked with 


handsomely illus- 
ddress. 


etors the old established 
SFALLEN GREENHOUSES 


Springfield, 0. 





‘Every 
Sufferer from Asthma 


knows by experience 
what won't cure him, 


To know What Will. 


2,000 PEOPLE are ready to inform 
him and their names and addresses 
can be had by writing to 


DR. HAYES, . BUFFALO, N. Y. 








Agreeable 
Preventives 
belated drugs. 


neys, 


than 


much surer 
A healthy condition of the Kid. 
Liver and Bowels is the strongest safe 
guard against Headaches, Racking Colds or 
Fevers. 


in season are 


Syrup of Figs 

| Acts as a perfect laxative should, cleansing 
and refreshing the system without weakening 

it. Permanently curing constipation and tts 


| effects. 
‘Mild and Sure. 


Pleasant to the taste and free from objection- 
able substances. Physicians “recommend it, 
Millions have found FA invaluable. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 
Sold everywhere in 50c. and 81 bottles. 


CHICKER Ts 


Since the first piano manufactured 
by Jonas Chickering, in 1823, we 
|have made none but the Highest 
Grade Pianos, and with more than 
seventy-one years’ experience, a 
|factory at once the in the 
United States and most thoroughly 
equipped, giving us every facility 
|for the best and most durable work, 
we unhesitatingly assert that 
present productions, containing as 
they do our recent most valuable 
improvements, are the best that we 
| have ever manufactured. 


Moa. Hh, Chirclereny - 


| 





oldest 


our 





“Sreas lew 
CHICKERING & SONS, 
BOSTON. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 





Corset Waist 


Made to conform tothe 
natural beauty of the 
figure. and with regard 
to the most approved 
rules of health, to fit all 
ages and shapes from 
infants toadults Sold by 

| ali Leading Retatlers, 
| Marshall Field & Co.,Chi 

Western Wholesale De; — 

| Send for Circular. 
RiS B 
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“master.” 
the Latin magister—a chief, leader, or teacher— | 





or artisans who had no other title, survives now 
only in the case of boys. 
that is practically all that can be said about it. 


It has happened so, and | 


Really the word “mister” is as old as the word 
Both are supposed to be derived from 


through the earlier English forms maister, meister, 
maistre, mister. But “mister” was not used in its | 


| ordinary, modern and formal sense until some time | 


| 
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BILIOUSNESS. 


It is probable that in a great majority of cases 
biliousness, so called, has no relation to trouble 
with the liver, but is, in fact, nothing more than an 
attack of dyspepsia. On this supposition the 
aggravated phenomena, such as headache, vomit- 
ing, feverishness and general indisposition, which 
are present in bilious attacks, are easily explained 
by what is known as auto-infection. 

As we all know, if the food taken into the stomach 
is not properly cared for, it undergoes putrefac- 
tion. It is the absorption of these germs of putre- 
faction by the blood which gives rise to the familiar 
phenomena of biliousness; and because the poison 
is generated and exerts its influence in the same 
body, the process is calked auto-infection—that is, 
self-infection. 

To the presence of these germs of putrefaction 
in the blood are due also the bad taste in the mouth 
and the muddy complexion which characterize so- 
called bilious people. The presence of bile is not 
necessary to the production of such disorders. 

In short, every phenomenon connected with a 
typical case of biliousness may be satisfactorily 
explained as resulting from the presence of the 
germs of poison in the blood. 

This being true, much can be done in the way of 
preventing such attacks by regulating the diet and 
keeping the bowels open. 

In treating an acute attack of biliousness the 
digestive canal must be immediately relieved of 
its unmanageable burden by an emetic or a brisk 
cathartic—or in some cases by both. 

After this has been thoroughly done we may 
allay the irritation of the stomach, which has caused 
the vomiting, by swallowing bits of ice or draughts 
of some acid drink, like unsweetened lemonade. 
The headache and feverishness will usually disap- 
pear with the relief of the stomach and bowels. 
Rest and quiet will complete the cure. 

Repeated attacks of biliousness are liable to be 
excited by some organic disorder, especially of the 
heart or liver, and affections of these organs should 
be carefully excluded by a medical examination. 


o—_—_ 


“MASTER” AND “MISTER.” 


No doubt it has puzzled many boys, who like to 
know the whys and wherefores of things, to under- 
stand why they are addressed by the honorable 
title of “master,” while their fathers are called 
only “mister’’—which word, they have been taught, 
is only a corruption of “master.” 

When Johnny becomes sixteen or seventeen 
years old, he grows very anxious to be rid of the 
boyish title, and the first one who addresses a letter 
to him as “Mr.” flatters him immensely. Perhaps, 
if he is a curious lad, he wonders why he should be 
so eager to exchange a greater title for a less. 

At what age does a boy cease to be “master” and 
become “mister?” Has the change anything to do 
with the putting off of short trousers? Scarcely, 
for it does not come, as a usual thing, quite so early. 
Does it accompany the dropping of the voice from 
the upper to the lower register? Hardly, for that, 
too, generally comes first. Has it anything to do 
with the development of the mustache? No, for 
many a totally beardless youth has long since been 
accorded the insignificant but manly title of “Mr.” 

The age of “sixteen or seventeen” is given some- 
what indefinitely by the authorities on form and 
etiquette as the age when a boy ceases to be a 
“master.” Probably if he is “old for his age,” he 
may be called “Mr.” at sixteen; but if he remains 
boyish a long time, he will still get his letters as a 
“master” at eighteen. 

But no authority can tell exactly why it is that 
the title “‘master,” which in Shakespeare’s time was 





given to all gentlemen, or respectable merchants, 


in the last century. 


JUST IN TIME. 


A French archeologist, M. Charles Wiener, had 
occasion to measure the height of an interesting 
Indian observatory in Peru. The ancient structure 
stood at the top of a precipice, at the foot of which 
ran a river. The undertaking seemed simple 
enough, but it proved to. be an exciting adventure, 
with some painful results. Monsieur Wiener thus 


| aescribes it: 


I proposed to take the elevation by a a le 
sounding, using for the purpose a rope knotted 


| after the manner of a log-rope, and weighted at the 
| end with a bar of iron. 
| of the cliff I was seized with an attack of diesinaae. 


As I approached the edge 
1 stepped back, therefore, and lying flat Reg ~ my 
stomach oP ney 

forward til 
head was over 
the abyss, and 
my arms were 
supported iad the 
ast availa 


Ve 


Then I let 
down the rope, 
and in six minutes 
the iron struck the 
ground on the 
shore of the river. 

Satisfied with the 
result I started to 
draw up the rope; but 
the iron, without my know- 
ing it, had caught in a frac- 
ture of the rock, and my 
sudden pull upon it gave me sucha 4 
jerk that my left elbow lost its point of 
support, and I fell flat upon the shoul- 
der and began sliding forward. 

My constrained position for the last 
ten minutes had partially benumbed 
me; it was impossible for me to get 
upon my feet; and here I was slipping 
over the edge of the precipice. 

compe netge | I put out m 
onl vm | object within reach. 


hand and seized the 
t was a cactus, of the 
known as the torch-thistle. The thorns were 
driven into the ~~ of my hand. I cried out with 
pain, and a ppily my mule-driver, who had kept 
prudent! y in the rear, rushed forward, seized a 
y the legs, and drew me back to safety. 


It took me three hours to extract the hundreds of | 


spines, barbed like so many fish-hooks, and it was 
more than three days before I recovered from the 
torment they had caused me. 


IRISH POLITENESS. 


The gift of the Irish peasant for making expres- 
sive and humorous phrases is not by any means a 
fiction of literature. 
natural to him. 


A clerical traveller in Cavan not long ago asked 


& peasant how far it was to a certain village, and 
was answered, “Two miles.” 

“What! Only two miles?” said the traveller 
who had before traversed the distance and found 
it a long road. 

“Well, your raverence,” answered the peasant, 
“it is two miles sthrong and rich, so to spake!” 

A somewhat similar story is told - one of Lord 
Zetland’s party, who were makin uiries into 
the condition of a distressed district. Peer were 
crossing a lake; a gale was blowing, and waves 
were dashing over the boat. 

The — referred to had been assured that 
an Irish peasant, if treated well, will always agree 
with what is said to him, rather than a pear disa- 
greeable. It struck the gentleman that here was a 
good chance to put the assertion to the proof. 

“There is _— little wind, Pat,” he said to one 
of the boatm 

The onawer ‘came through the howling of the 
elements : 

“Very little, indade, yer honor, but fhwat there 
is is moighty sthrong!” 


ITS MATE. 


Little Rose not long ago met with a slight accident | 


in coasting, which lamed an ankle for a short time. 


When that got well, she began to complain of pains | 


in the other leg, and her mother concluded they 
must be rheumatic. 


This, in so small a child, was sufficiently alarming, 
but the mother feared it "might be something more 
serious still. 

“Rose,” said she, one day », “are you sure the pain 
isn’t in the ankle you hurt?’ 

“Oh, perfectly sure, mamma,” said Rose, ear- 
nestly. “Itisn’t that one. It’s the one next to it!” 


PROMPT REJOINDER. 


Mr. J. L. Macadam, the illustrious Scotchman 
who invented the kind of paving which bears his 
name, is said to have been a guest at a large dinner 
given in honor of Sir Walter Scott. 


Being asked to respond to a toast, Mr. Macadam 
rose, and at the end of his speec h proposed the 
health of “the great Sir Walter Scott, the colossus 
of literature!” 

In an instant Sir Walter was on his feet, and 
lifting his glass, exclaimed: 

‘“‘Here’s to the great Mr. Macadam, the colossus 
of roads!” 


ACCEPTING DEFEAT. 


Doubtless a defeated candidate for an office 
might be benefited by learning the lesson of this 
incident—but probably he would not heed it. 


It is said that Herr Steinitz, the veteran chess- 
player, and for many years champion of the 
world, seeing defeat was inevitable in the con- 
cluding game of his match with Emmanuel Lasker, 
rose abruptly and shouted aloud, “Long live the 
new champion!” 


“Books that have helped me?” said an eminent 
citizen; “well, Webster’s Dictionary ought to be 
mentioned first, for when I was a little chap I used 
’ sit = it at the dinner-table. ”— Indianapolis 
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AMERICAN PEARLS. 


The pearl has apparently taken its way westward | 


along with the course of empire. For many years 
the pearl fisheries of Europe have been but slightly 
lucrative, whereas very favorable results have been 
obtained in different parts of the United States. 
California has recently produced one-sixth of all 
the pearls annually produced in the world. The 
most valuable of pearls recently found, a black 
pearl which sold for eight thousand dollars, was 
found in Lower California; and some extremely 
valuable pink pearls have ‘been found in fresh- 
water mollusks in Wisconsin. The Wisconsin 
pearls, indeed, have a remarkable variety of very 
beautiful tints, and are exceedingly fashionable. 

Up to a comparatively recent period, the pearl 
had been regarded as a proper product of far-away 
Indian waters—of Golconda, or of some such half- 
mythical region. Butin 1856 a shoemaker named 
Daniel Howell happened, wholly by accident, to 
fish out of the water of a small stream in New 
Jersey a mussel, which contained something that 
looked to him very like a pearl. It was at least 
worth asking about, he thought. 

He took it to a reputable jeweller in Now York, 
who paid him fifteen hundred dollars for it on the 
spot. The pearl proved to have a much greater 
value than that; but doubtless Howell would have 
accepted much less for it. It received the name 
of the “Crown Pearl,”’ and became quite celebrated. 

Similar discoveries were afterward made in 
Kentucky, in Texas and in California. In recent 
years good pearls have been found in Massa- 
chusetts and other states. There is reason to 
believe that fresh-water mussels everywhere con- 
tain them; and though pearl-bearing mussels are 
so infrequent in comparison with the number 
which do not contain them that the chance of 
finding them is very smail, men and boys are to 
be found wading in fresh water from Maine to 
California, patiently digging up the bottoms of 
streams and ponds, and carefully inspecting the 
mussels, in the hope of finding another ‘‘crown 
pearl.” 

Not long ago, in taking a pleasure walk, I came 
to the shore of a pretty little lake in eastern 
Massachusetts, locally known as None-Such pond. 
It is surrounded by quiet and well-cultivated 
farms and pretty groves. 

I was surprised to see—for it was spring, and 
the leaves were not yet on the trees—two men 
wading up to their waists in the chilly water. 
They wore all their clothes, and appeared to be 
engaged in dipping up mud from the bottom of 
the pond and putting it.into two-bushel bags. I 
approached them, and found them entirely incom- 
municative. They did not seem to be willing to 
say a word to me. 

But I saw from their movements that they were 
dipping up mussels instead of mud; and on the 
shore was a great pile of these bivalves, which 
had been broken open and inspected. 

The men were pearl-fishermen. I learned after- 
ward that they employed all their spare time in 
scraping about. the bottom of None-Such pond in 
search of pearls. They had been incited to this 
by the success of a man in the town of Bridge- 
water, in the same state, in finding in a mussel- 
shell a pearl which he sold for several hundred 
dollars. 

I could not ascertain that the pearl-fishermen of 
None-Such had ever found a single pearl. They 
really risked their lives—for the water of the lake 
was cold, and the danger from such exposure 
great—and spent all their leisure time, in the 
unpleasant task of scraping in the mud and 
opening ill-smelling shell-fish, in the hope of 
suddenly finding a jewel which would reward 
their labors. 

At the same moment, without doubt, thousands 
of others were engaged in an equally fatuous task 
all over the country. Millions of fresh-water 
bivalves, which, for that matter, are by very few 
people regarded as having any food value, are 
destroyed annually, and in some spots almost 
exterminated in this strange quest. 

I learned that the men who seek for pearls in the 
fresh waters of New England, choose by preference 
a spot where wagons have forded streams or ponds, 
or cattle have been driven through for some time, 
for the reason that the wounding of a mollusk by 
a wheel or an animal’s foot is supposed to conduce 
to the formation of the substance which makes 
the pearl. This is, indeed, not infrequently the 
case. The pearl in the mollusk, so greatly prized 
as a jewel, is in fact, really a sort of disease or 
excrescence. 

In this respect it is comparable to the burls or | 


excrescences which grow on oak-trees, and which 


in former centuries were greatly prized for the | 
making of sacred vessels used in the churches, | 
and for drinking-vessels in the houses of noble- 
men and rich citizens. 

According to Professor Horsford, the errand of 
the Norsemen to the American continent, in the 
far-away ages when they are supposed to have 
come hither, was to obtain these buris or knots, 
which were then, as they are still, very common 
on the old oak-trees. In them the grain is circular, 
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| and they consequently lend Siepeitves readily to 
the making of circular vessels; and the wood, 
when polished, is extremely beautiful. 

By way of satire on the restless endeavors of | 
men to become suddenly rich by the discovery - 
diseased mollusks, it is a fact that what wou 
probably have been the most valuable pearl ever | 
discovered in American waters, was cooked by an | 
Irish servant-girl with a mess of clams, and 
served—but not eaten—on the table. The process | 














X 
of cooking, of course, calcined and utterly spoiled | 


the pearl. Probably no one ever ate a more costly 
meal—not even Heliogabalus, who supped on the | 
tongues of nightingales. 

It is probable that the search for fresh-water | 
pearls has cost more in time, labor and sacrifice | 
of health than it has brought back in the value of | 
the pearls found. And yet it has given the world 
a great many exceedingly beautiful jewels. It is | 
doubtful if any pearls more intrinsically beautiful 
were ever found than the pink and other tinted 
ones picked up in the streams of Wisconsin. 

Merron KEYSER. 
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DOCTOR HOOK. 


Dr. Walter Farquahar Hook was an exceedingly 
*“piain’” not to say ugly man, and the innocent 
comments of children upon his appearance served 
only to amuse him. One day, a little girl was 
told to “go and kiss Doctor Hook.”’ She hesitated, 
shrugged her shoulders, and then said, ‘Tell | 
mamma to go and kiss him first!” 

He once noticed a little girl looking very | 
earnestly up in his face. ‘Well, my dear,’’ he 
said, ‘‘I don’t think you’ve seen me before.”’ 

| 
| 





“Oh, yes, I have,’’ she answered. 

‘““Why, where ?”’ 

“IT saw you the other day, climbing up a pole, 
and I gave you a bun!’ 

She had been feeding the bears at the Zoo. 

But the good doctor had a sense of humor, and 
without it he could never have got on in York- 
— He knew how to deal with men. One day 

ped ye a visit to a weaver who was hard at work, 

hose loom creaked and groaned so that it 
— impossible to get in a word. 

“Do you earn a penny in five minutes ?”’ 
the clergyman. 

‘‘No,”” said the man, “how should I?” 

The doctor laid down a penny. 

‘““Now,”’ said he, “‘let’s talk for five minutes.” | 

The man stopped his loom, and looked at the | 
clock. 

“Five minutes is up,” 
time, ‘“‘but take back your penny. 
been worth more than the ‘brass.’ 
in again, if you’ve a mind.” 

Doctor Hook was once roundly denounced at a 
vestry meeting, as a High Churchman. His 
opponent heaped upon him one hard epithet after 
another, and when he had quite finished, the 
doctor rose. 

“Now,” he said, “I am going to act upon a 
church principle, a high chure h principle, a very 
high church principle indeed.’ 

Every one was silent, and wondered what could 
possibly come next. The doctor crossed over to 
his antagonist and put out his hand. 

“I am going to forgive him,’’ said he. 

The hand was earnestly taken, and the two 
became fast friends. 

At another time at a Church meeting, more seats 
were needed, and some extra benches were needed | 
from a chapel hard by. 

“You see,”’ said Doctor Hook, ‘‘if the Dissenters 
won’t adopt our ceremonies, we don’t object to | 
their forms.” 


asked 


he said, at the end of the 
Your talk has 
You may look 
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DID NOT NEED HELP. 


The Great Swamp at Goffstown, N. H., was a | 
famous resort for game in the time of the early | 
settlers. General Stark, with a friend, was one | 
day hunting in it for deer. 


The friend was especially anxious to get a shot 
at a deer, and Stark placed him on what he | 
thought the most favorable track for one. But! 
fearing that the gentleman might not be a sure 
shot, he kept within hailing distance, that he might | 
secure what his friend missed. 

They had proceeded but a short distance into 
the swamp before his friend cried out softly, 
“Stark! Stark! come here.’ 

The general, supposing that he had discovered 
a deer or a moose, answered, ‘‘What do you see ?”’ 

‘A demon,” replied the friend, and the next 
moment came the report of his gun! 

Stark rushed forward, and there, a few feet 
from his friend, lay a huge catamount, writhing 
in the death-agony, while the huntsman stood 
deliberately reloading his gun. 

He had discovered the catamount among the 
lower branches of a tree, its eyes glaring and its 
tail lashing the limbs. He called Stark to come 
to assist in the killing of the brute; but startled 
by the man’s voice, the animal made ready to 
spring, when the hunter fired and hit it between 
the eyes. 

With a ball in its brain this powerful animal 
had made a leap of thirty feet towards its 
intended victim. 

“Well, I guess you'll do!” 
admiringly. 


Stark exclaimed, 


<e-+ 


DOROTHY’S WISH. 


Dorothy’s brother Harold is just a year older | 
than she. One day, when there was chicken for | 
|dinner, papa gave him the wishbone. It was | 
| hung up to dry for a few days, then Harold | 
| brought it to Dorothy. 


“Here, Dorothy, don’t you want to wish with | 
|me? Take hold of it this way and wish; then, 
when I say ‘ready,’ pull!” 
The big, brown eyes wore a very serious look 
| for a moment, and we wondered what the little | 
| puss was thinking about. 
| ‘All ready, pull!’’ shouted Harold. | 
The bone ‘snapped i in three pieces, the longest of 
which was found to be the one tightly grasped | 
| between Dorothy’s thumb and fingers. 
‘““What did you wish, dear ?”” asked her mother. 
“I wished,” she replied, with a radiant face, | 
“I wished I'd get the biggest piece.”’ i 














EARN A BICYCLE! 





or 


CAUTION 


CURES HOARSENESS 
‘\in Three Hours. 


Mr. F. A. BARKER. 


COMPANION. 
LDER. 


‘BABY. BEDGLOTHES- HOL DER 


lc ‘annot injure chil dor bedelothes. B 
C. LINCOLN, 12 Gardner Street, mail. 256. Mass. 
! We want to introduce our Teas, 


Spices, and Baking’ Powder. 
hey are good and the prices rea- 
sonable. Sell 75 lbs. for us and we 


le 
y A Solid 





Last winter I contracted a severe cold 
my voice 
1 bought 


Dear Sir 
which settle a in my throat and on my lungs; 
being so hoarse that I could not speak aloud. 
a bottle of your 





on 
Silver Watch for 25 Ibs. 
soldorasoldgela king) Young Cherry Balsam 
for 10 Ibs. sold. These arti- | . 
cles are within reach of }a and in three hours my voice was perfectly clear. The 
bright boys and etre. Write | next morning my cold had disappeared. Since then I 
aati for particulars to | pave used it in my mayen alway bMnie § the if ot re salts. 
nave never seen pave 1ing equal to it, and I advise al 
W. G. “BAKER, 356 Main Street, Springfield, Mass. | my friends to use it. EDWARD E. SAVILLE. 





One 


of these 





will instantly relieve 


any Inflammation or Irritation of the Throat. 
There is nothing so good 


THAYER’S 


Slippery Elm Lozenges 


FOR THROAT TROUBLES. 


Public singers and speakers will find them invaluable to relieve hoarseness 
irritation of the throat, leaving it perfectly clear and smooth. 


BE SURE THEY ARE STAMPED “THAYER.” 


We Guarantee all Slippery Elm Lozenges stamped “THAYER” to be per- 
fectly pure, and harmless for any one to eat from infancy to old age. 





\ 


Unscrupulous Dealers have tried to imitate our goods, and have gone so far as to put 
their goods into our boxes to deceive the public, but we will not be responsible for 
the quality of any Elm Lozenges that are not stamped “Thayer” on each Lozenge. 


All Druggists keep them or can get them for you. 
HENRY THAYER & COMPANY, Cambridgeport, Mass. 





Paid. 


|of attachments of the latest and best patterns. 


No Better Machine 
At Any Price. 


This is 
The Verdict of 
Thousands 


€ 


| #19, OO 


Delivered 
Freight 






Who are 
Now Using 


The New 
(ompanion 
Machine. 


Shipped direct 
From the 
Factory 

to the 
Purchaser. 


As good as a Machine costing $55.00. 


We received THE NEW COMPANION SEWING MACHINE in perfect condition. We have 
given it a thorough trial and find it to be a perfect sewer, anc is as nice and does as good 
work as any that are sold inthis part of the country for $45.00 to $55.00.—W. C. HALL, Shoals, Ind. . 





The price at which we sell The New Companion Sewing Machine to 
our subscribers (or their friends) is but $19.00. This includes a full set 
On receipt of price, $19.00, 
we will deliver the machine, freight paid, to any railroad freight office east 
of Colorado. Or we will deliver the machine, freight paid, at any office in 
Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming or Montana, or at any freight office west 
of these four States, for $22.00. 


We Warrant Every Machine for Five Years. 
PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Publishers The Youth’s Companion, 201 Columbus Avenue. 
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IV. | THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. MARCH 7 18 
Stomachs are Ruined. “Bee” Clothes = Lines. | High Grade Watches. 


Stormachs are ruined by poor living as well as by 
good living. If you are a dyspeptic, or are \ * ; iii . ‘ pire 
troubled with an inactive liver, take ; : 











We will send to all who request 
it, a copy of our 


Illustrated Watch Catalogue 


s 49 . “ Bs, # r 
McAlvin S Dy spepsia Pills. : SOLID BRAIDED COTTON. describing the popular Elgin 
\ More durable than the old-fashioned Hemp Lines. iui Waliieien thetensents in 
Ask your druggist for them, or order direct of Will not “Kink” and get snarled up like twisted line. : a _* 
COST AS LOW AS ANY. : Gold, Silver and filled cases. 
JOHN H. McALVIN, - Lowell, Mass. They are clean, white and soft, and do not soil or tear the clothes. ma The prices are Special to 


Ask Your Storekeeper for Them. Companion readers. 

If he hasn’t got them send us his name and 35 cents and we will send you a Atv foot line, post-paid, or a PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
-For-Tue.Fine-Trave: poe ty tg sot Columbus Avenue Sesten, Mase 
: SAMSON CORDAGE WORKS, 115 Congress Street, Boston. ' ° ‘ 


a atta BSAPA BABA BABA BABA BA BABABA BA BABA BA If you want the most delicious confectionery, get 


Tee Nam Hildreth’s 


Bon Bons Original and Only 
-WINTHROP M-BAKER- : 
49° Atlantic Ave 


vata MEANS THe BEST ror 


Cure Without Medicine COOKING AND HEATING. 
seo TWO GOLD MEDALS. 9 ("SU by DEALERS GENERALLY. 
ELECT RO POISE. CURE E PE URE REE PERU RUPE PURER Molasses Can dy ° 


It will not Stick. 























GHOCGOLATES + 

















Safe, Simple Home Treatment of Marv 





Effectiveness. Asa successful and Lie aT earative Put up in boxes for the retail trade in three sizes : 


heen 
other method. sone heed fall of a and permanent ‘Tt Ib., 3 Ib. and # to-cent size. Our Trade-Mark, 
e i “ ms 
ni preety fre. arene ro ga gk rwhp ye Fer maa 
L.A. BOSWORTH, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. ; 
We have many IMITATORS, 
General Agent for the New England States. but no COMPETITORS. 
M. ELLIOTT, % Exchange Building, New Haven, 


Coan Fels SaesCten Western. Conn, H. L. HILDRETH, 1003 Washington St., Boston. 
Won't rub off!! Q. What is Gypsine? Q. Is Gypsine injurious to the 


A. Gypsine is a permanent and ) health? pe ee 
» everlasting wall finish, entirely dif-' 4 Untikeall poisonous wall paper 9OO9090000 0006600000000 04 

ferent from all Kalsomine prepara- ) neld on with vegetable paste or 

: tions. . whiting and glue kalsomine, it is 

‘ F; Q. How is it more durable than ( recommendtd by the leading physi- Ou can 
i j a kalsomines ? cians and sanitarians everywhere. 
; ; A. It is made from a Gypsum Q. Can anything but plain wall 
TELLS! } ‘ Rock cement base and grows hard tinting be done with Gypsine ? Alwa y Ss 

on the wall with age. 


4 . A. Any kind of freseoing or relief 
| ‘ ! Q. ‘How sbout kalsomizies ? decorating can be done with it. 
4 




















A. They are but temporary, sof- 
tening after a:short time, and have Q. Where can I purchase it? 
to be washed and scraped off ; in fact, A. From your local paint dealer. 
spoil any wall to which they are 
applied, as they rub and scale. Q. gag I learn more about 
Neither will Gypsine! | Q. Will not Gypsine rab ana} @7Psine 
seale off? A. Ask your dealer or write for 
A. No, when originally applied to a clean wall it is everlasting, { copy of GYPSINE ADVOCATE and 
and can be recoated to change tints, or when necessary. sample circular. 


Not the Size of the 
Package. 
Not the Beauty of the 
Package. 
But the concentrated richness 


of the food the package 
contains, 


know a good thing 
by the number of 
its imitations and 
substitutes. 





Hornby’s 


Oatmeal 

















DIAMOND WALL FINISH CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 





That Brings us to 


feces!) SOUIRE'S 


The Queen of Breakfast Cereals. 


The Food that Feeds, ¢ |< Arlington” 


“Oh, My Head” ai " | Sausages. 


What will relieve the pain 
from these common ailments? 


Nervous Headache 
Sick Headache, / ee _ A Breakfast Delicacy. 
oe fs The “Arlington” Sausages are made| It pays to use the Purest foods, as 
al of the best selected meat with very) purity is essential to health. . 

. little fat, and great care is taken in| Nothing can equal the Pure Leaf, H-O{ Berne. } Company, N.Y. 
TABLETS. ~ their manufacture and seasoning. tried out in the old-fashioned way. 990000000 060000000000000 
Perfectly Harmless. Se A single trial will prove them superior! All our Pure Leaf Lard is kettle- 

pcontsin no opiates Always ¢ Settee taken. to any other sausages made, in quality | rendered. 

scientific preparation su uperior to Dy y other. ; and flavor. 
At druggists or by mail 25e, aay Samples Free. 


PYRO-FEBRIN CO., Northampton, Mass. JOHN P. - SQUIRE & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Established 1842. Incorporated 1892. 





is a good thing, as 
the many times 
you are offered 
“something just 
as good”’ 
witnesses. Pirates 
never follow an 
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Our name on the package a guarantee of purity. 
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During Lent 2 
‘Beardsey'’s [oe gel | i 
eHREBDED, : Bon Ami 





fo 
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BRANDS OF 


“Oxford” = “Superfine” 


CHOCOLATES 


are manufactured from the finest materials and 
can be relied upon as being first in 


Purity and Quality. 


When purchasing Chocolates ask for this 
brand, and see that they are taken from a box 
bearing the above stamp. 

A one-pound box of Highest Grade 


Chocolates will be mailed to any ad- 
dress on receipt of 75 cents. ee 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


D. M. HAZEN & SONS, Cambridgeport, Mass. 


Keep clean 
in the kitchen 
with 














Shredded The Matern Chemer 
Codfish Cop FisH® 


PICKED UP D bi ugha 
A Delightful Preparation. READY FOR THE TABLE IN 15 MIMUTES 


‘As usual, a good article is quickly JW. BEARDSLE Ys SONS 
imitated by inferior goods that claim Sree 
to be ‘“‘just as good,’’ etc. There is only one “Shredded” Codfish. 


Cleans Boiler, 
Pots, Pans, 
Kettles, 
Floors, Doors. 
Removes all 
Dirt and Rust 
without a scratch. 


For sale by Grocers. Childs & Childs 


If not, send 10 cents, 
and we will send one| 6 Harrison St., 

















— Ask your Grocer for BEARDSLEY’S Shredded Codfish and take no other. 


Smoked 10c.a Box. J. W. BEARDSLEY’S SONS, 


Best ts i 
” 179 & 180 West St., New York. 
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cake Bon Ami, size 
: 0. 5 New York. 
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